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Laying the Ghosts of War 


FTER listening to Hitler’s speech on May 17 before 

the Reichstag it is difficult to account for the fear- 
some ballyhoo that preceded it in the press and that pre- 
sumed to tell the world beforehand what he was going to 
say. It is true that some of his campaign utterances had 
in a sense justified the darkest forebodings, but speaking 
now for the German Government in an official setting he 
made it clear that he was speaking for the German people, 
and not for his own party. In fact, there is hardly any- 
thing in his speech that might not have been said in his 
place by ex-Chancelor Bruening, or that has not been said 
a hundred times before by German statesmen of every 
stripe. So it is idle to speculate if it constitutes a change 
of front by Hitler; the fact is that it is no change of front 
by the Germans. It is also idle to guess if Hitler was 
influenced by the American President’s message to the 
world a few days before; the fact is that that message, 
with its appeal to the principles of justice and mercy, 
was, from the German point of view, the strongest inter- 
national support Germany had yet received. 

The week in which this speech was delivered was a 
dramatic one. Just before it, Mr. Roosevelt, with his 
characteristic judgment of popular psychology, had sent a 
message to the heads not of the Governments but of the 
States ; and the distinction was important. It was an ap- 
peal to the whole peoples, whom the Kings and Presidents 
represent, over the heads of the officials who represent a 
majority vote. It was his domestic political strategy 
transferred to a wider field. All the States which sup- 
port an army were included, and his omission of the Vati- 
can State was itself a recognition of the pacific quality of 
that entity, just as his inclusion of unrecognized Russia 
was an intimation of the enormous place that country 
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occupies in the forefront of any thinking about disarma- 
ment. For even if France, Germany, Italy, Poland, and 
the Little Entente succeed in settling their mutual differ- 
ences, how can any of them disarm in the presence of that 
immense war machine, the greatest perhaps in offensive 
armament in Europe? 

President Roosevelt must realize that neither his do- 
mestic nor his international program can be fulfilled by 
mere agreements unless there is also a change of heart. 
He and Hitler in a strange combination have between 
them removed one of the strongest obstacles to peace, one 
which the propaganda by those who profit by wars is the 
first to create: the stupid and stolid obsession that war is 
inevitable. Once that blind sense takes hold of people, 
war does indeed become immensely easy to make. By the 
same token, another powerful motive is released, and that 
is the universal hatred and fear of war; once that is al- 
lowed free expression the politicians who make war will 
be more cautious in adopting reckless policies that may 
lead to war. A third obstacle to peace was, in theory but 
not in fact, removed by the Kellogg pact, by which the 
nations agreed not to use war or the threat of war as an 
instrument in their national diplomatic policies. That they 
have not kept this agreement, any of them, is abundantly 
clear: the possession of force still remains the ultimate 
argument in any international dispute. 

It was for this reason that both Roosevelt and Hitler so 
clearly underlined the issue that will be before the coming 
meetings of the Disarmament Conference. Mr. Roose- 
velt lays down the major premise that disarmament is the 
largest immediate thing that is to be done. Hitler accepts 
this premise, but adds to it the further one that all nations 
must disarm equally. Now Germany’: equality in arms 
is already accepted by all in principle. Thus the problem 
now stands: shall the nations keep their pledge to disarm 
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down to Germany or will Germany arm up to them? The 
first of these alternatives is clearly the one that will make 
for peace, and Hitler’s word to keep the peace if it is ac- 
cepted must be respected. 

The third element in the triangle is France. She wants 
and needs security. She can have security as she has at 
present, by the overwhelming superiority in arms of her- 
self and her allies. But this involves, as Hitler justly 
says, keeping a nation of 65,000,000 in a permanent state 
of being a vanquished people, and the meaning of the 
Hitler revolution is clearly that Germany is set on putting 
an end to this. Hence the present threat of war: if Ger- 
many clearly resolves to upset the Versailles treaty on her 
own responsibility, France will fight a “ preventive ”’ war. 
Now it is clear that American public opinion will support 
Germany’s claim to equality, and Mr. Roosevelt will ac- 
knowledge this. Hence our own most pressing problem 
is: what will we say to France? Is it our duty to our- 
selves and to the world to enter a security pact, or at least 
a consultative pact? Shall we take the lead in defining an 
aggressor, with the implication that we will take sides 
against one? Is it paradoxically true that ceasing to be a 
neutral is the surest way for us never to be called on to be 
one? Shall we abandon our “ isolation” at least in the 
sense that we will conspire with Europe to keep the equi- 
librium that nobody wants to upset? On the answer to 
these questions depends the peace of the world. 


Sweated Labor 


iy Pennsylvania the citizens were recently startled to 
read of the wife of their Governor parading in a 
picket line of strikers with a placard hanging from her 
neck. The strikers were children, working in sweat shops, 
and their strike was spontaneous; some were demanding 
that their wages be raised to fifty cents a week. Whatever 
the citizens of that Commonwealth may or may not think 
of their Governor, or of his lady, the rest of the country 
was grateful that a public person so graphically called to 
their attention a situation that is admittedly bad, not only 
in Pennsylvania, but elsewhere. 

The bad situation is directly due to unemployment. 
With people’s income everywhere reduced, or non-exist- 
ent, they are sure to rush to those shops which sell their 
goods at extremely low prices. It is perfectly allowable 
in justice for them to do so; everybody has a right to shop 
at the lowest market. 

But what about charity? Charity is a virtue that sup- 
plements justice, and indeed in a sense supplants it. Even 
where we have a strict right to a thing, we can easily be 
bound by charity to make the sacrifice of that right for 
the good of others less fortunate than ourselves. The 
products of sweated labor are an excellent instance of 
this. When a dress or a hat or a pair of shoes is very 
cheap, we can be perfectly sure that low production costs 
went to the making of that low price, and reasonably sure 
that low wages went to make those low production costs. 
And the low wages were most probably sweated wages: 
an unconscionable employer taking unjust advantage of 
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the fact that people are starving and will work for almost 
anything. 

Now it is not urged that our Catholic people take part 
in spectacular strikes. But they can do something. When 
they know that the goods offered are the product of 
sweated labor, they can refuse to buy them. In fact, 
most people will feel obliged in charity to refuse to buy 
them, even if it costs them a sacrifice to do so. Action 
groups of Catholics can make it their business to find out 
what products are the result of sweated labor, and what 
concerns are marketing them, and they can make this in- 
formation public. They can refuse to have their public 
meetings at places—hotels and the like—that notoriously 
underpay their help. In doing so, they will help to take 
away the stigma that attaches to the Catholic name in 
labor circles, that as a body we are indifferent to such 
injustice, and give public encouragement to such scandal. 
If our people are tired of fine talk about social justice, 
and many of them are, here is a practical line in which 
clergy and laity alike can join, to the great good of our 
fellow man, and the fair name of the Catholic Church. 


The Crusade for Social Justice 


INCE March 16, the Crusade for Social Justice has 

received episcopal sanction in eighteen new dioceses. 
It has now been firmly established in thirty-three dioceses 
in the United States, four in Canada, and one in Mexico. 
It has spread to Colombia, in South America, and to the 
Philippine Islands. But its greatest triumph came when 
it was presented to the Holy Father by Michael Williams, 
of the Commonweal, leading the pilgrimage of the Calvert 
Associates. The Pope gave it his blessing, and Mr. 
Williams reports that he showed a “ keen and apprecia- 
tive interest.’’ As an example of its attractiveness, at a 
recent Communion breakfast in Brooklyn, attended by 
more than a thousand men, 540 immediately enlisted their 
names. 

All of this is proof, if any were needed, that our people, 
lay and clerical, are beginning to interest themselves 
through this crusade in the paramount question of the 
establishment of social justice. The movement fits in 
admirably with the social Encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI and with the repeated exhortations of the Holy 
Father that the laity study and practise the principles he 
had laid down. The meaning of the Crusade’s growth 
may be estimated when it is learned that all those who 
have given their names to it have promised to make the 
sacrifice of attending Mass at least once a week besides 
Sunday. It is only thus, in cooperation with the Holy 
Sacrifice, that the reign of Christ over business and gov- 
ernment can be inaugurated. 

Although the Crusade has grown in extent and effec- 
tiveness far beyond the hopes of its founders, it is quite 
probable that many of the clergy and even laity have held 
hack under a misapprehension of what active membership 
involves. To do their part in the reconstruction of the 
social order, it is not necessary for them to master the 
sciences of economics and government. This indeed, 
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would be a task to appal the most industrious. “A care- 
ful study of the Encyclicals ‘Rerum Novarum’ and 
‘Quadragesimo Anno’ is all that is necessary to equip 
the Catholic citizen to do his whole moral and civic duty 
in this the greatest crisis that has yet overwhelmed our 
country,” and indeed the world. In studying these En- 
cyclicals most Catholics will discover that they are reading 
principles and conclusions already known to them. What 
will be new, perhaps, is the authoritative statement of 
these principles, and the directions which the Encyclicals 
give for their application. 

There are no fees or dues connected with the Crusade 
for Social Justice, no onerous obligations, and, in fact, 
no obligations whatever which an enlightened Catholic 
will not be glad to assume. It is a striking thing to learn 
that, altogether apart from the general aims of the Cru- 
sade, many laymen, by attending the extra weekday Mass, 
have seen in it meanings which altogether escaped them 
before at merely Sunday attendances. 

The dioceses in which the Crusade has received epis- 
copal sanction are the following: New York, Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. Dubuque, 
Brooklyn, Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Wilmington, Nash- 
ville, Raleigh, Scranton, El Paso, La Crosse, Oklahoma 
City, Sacramento, Sioux City, Spokane, Omaha, Pitts- 
burgh, Providence, Detroit, Springfield, Ill., Boise, Mo- 
bile, Charleston, Belleville, Lincoln, Dallas, Reno, Mexico 
City, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, B. C., and Anti- 
gonish, N. S. 

We are glad once more to commend the purpose and 
the work oi the Crusade for Social Justice. Perhaps this 
occasion can be taken to recommend it in particular to all 
Religious, whether cloistered or at work in the world. 
The cloistered will secure God’s blessing by their prayers, 
and the others can help to form the Crusade in schools, 
colleges, and parishes. Full details can be had on appli- 
cation to Michael O’Shaughnessy at 50 Broad Street, 
New York. 


The Religious Orders in Spain 


Y liberal use of a gag law, the tottering Cortes in 
Spain finally passed the illiberal and unjust law sup- 
pressing the Religious Orders as teachers of Spanish 
youth. In view of the resounding rebuke the Cortes re- 
ceived in the last municipal election, the kind of rebuke 
that was enough to persuade a king to pack up and resign, 
this law may well be the last it will ever pass. But for the 
time being, at least, 8C,000 priests, brothers, and nuns are 
forbidden to teach, and 500,000 children are without 
teachers. The kind of successors these teachers will have 
may be judged by the announcement that the Government 
will undertake to train enough teachers for the primary 
schools by December 1, and for the secondary schools by 
October 1. 

In his dispatch to the New York Times, Frank L. 
Kluckhohn, in a too-obvious effort to soften the outrage, 
repeats the hoary old error that only three Religious Or- 
ders were allowed by the Concordat. This has been ex- 
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ploded time and time again; three Orders were given 
special privileges, but the others were all allowed, as a 
dozen legal acts testify. And to say, as he does, that this 
law definitely established Spain as a lay State is only to 
set up for presumably innocent American readers a Ma- 
sonic smoke screen that served its purpose in France, and 
in Italy until Mussolini. A “lay” State in the minds of 
these people means merely one that recognizes no princi- 
ples of morality based on religion, whether that religion 
be Catholic or not is indifferent. Suppressing the Re- 
ligious Orders is not going to make Spain a lay State, if 
it ever was anything else, which is doubtful. 

Mr. Kluckhohn admits that the property of the Orders, 
which is merely the property of the Catholic Church, and 
amounts to $500,000,000, will be confiscated. One is im- 
mediately reminded of the famous “ milliard” of the 
Congregations in France, practically all of which, as was 
later admitted, disappeared into the pockets of the politi- 
cal bosses. That the half-billion in Spain will have any 
other destination is doubtful. It was not personal wealth, 
of course, and meant for its holders nothing more than 
an opportunity to do social-welfare and educational work 
for the people of the country, who are the real losers in 
the transaction. Until we get more definite evidence that 
the people of Spain have lost all religious faith, the 
Cortes, as it is at present constituted, can be treated as 
nothing more than a persecuting and anti-religious cabal. 


The Menace of the Rackets 


ONY PARTELLO runs a cleaning establishment in 

an outlying section of a big city. Out of it he feeds, 
houses, and clothes his numerous family, and he has great 
visions of what big citizens of this country they are going 
to be some day. One day an ugly-looking customer comes 
into his shop and demands to see him alone. Tony sees 
him. The visitor informs him with little ado that he has 
come to invite him to join the cleaners’ protective asso- 
ciation. Tony asks its purpose. It is to protect him 
against his enemies. Tony has no enemies. Oh yes, he 
has; how would he like to have his windows broken some 
night, maybe his place bombed, his delivery-wagon horse 
crippled and maybe killed? Who is going to do that? 
Why, the visitor informs him, he will do that, and shows 
his gun. Tony joins the protective association, at so much 
down, and so much per week, and raises his prices slightly 
to his customers. 

That is what is called a racket, in the strictest sense. 
It is the old game of extortion, of course, practised on a 
highly organized scale and supported by paid gunmen to 
whom the taking of a life is only a job, paid for at so 
much per. It has been said that there is no city or town 
of over 5,000 population in which the racket does not 
flourish. 

The rackets constitute their own government; they or- 
ganize whole businesses on their own line, they control 
many labor unions, according to court records, they pass 
regulations and punish their infraction. They are liter- 
ally a super-government, run by the underworld. They 
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are apparently immune from ordinary police regulation. 
If any of their members are arrested, you will notice that 
they are quickly freed. They terminate their existence, 
ordinarily, only by a civil war between themselves. The 
enormous amounts they are said to cost the consumer are 
relatively a minor thing; their defiance of the regular 
processes of the law is portentous. 

It is the duty of all citizens to attempt to fix the respon- 
sibility for them. There seems to be no doubt, in New 
York, at least, that the police as a whole are ready and 
anxious to put an end to them. It is also true that where 
there is a prosecuting attorney who is honest, who is let 
alone, and who is fearless, the rackets find pretty hard 
sledding. A commonly adduced instance of this is Bronx 
County, one of the five counties which constitute New 
York City, where a succession of three district attorneys 
have made it all but impossible for rackets to continue. 
Next come the courts; if they are free from political in- 
fluence they can be trusted to deal justice impartially. 
After that, the public; and here is the largest difficulty, 
perhaps, of all. To get a conviction, there is need of wit- 
nesses, and the only witnesses available are the victims of 
the racket themselves; they were pushed by fear in the 
first place, and how can they be expected to come forward 
in the face of threats to their life? Another possibility 
remains: most of our cities are not governed by their 
mayors, district attorneys, and police; they are governed 
by a set of unelected men who tell the officials what to do, 
or at least set strict limits on what they can do. These 
gentlemen, who run city employment agencies at the tax- 
payers’ expense, are called district leaders, or city bosses. 
Where their word is given, it is sure that there will be no 
rackets. 

Now here is a job for Catholic Action in its true sense: 
a job for the layman. Since many of our municipal gov- 
ernments are in the hands of Catholics, the laymen whose 
votes elect these Catholics can resolve that the blot on the 
name of our religion be wiped out. By intelligent, and 
corporate, action they can do it. 
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Note and Comment 











Encyclical’s 
Birthday 


ONDAY of last week was the second anniversary 

of “Quadragesimo Anno,” the Pope’s plea and 
pattern for social justice. American Catholics are to be 
congratulated on their response to the Holy Father’s de- 
mand for both the propagation and popular understand- 
ing of his principles of social reformation. Clubs and 
circles to study the Encyclical have been established in 
every part of the country; forums to publicize it have 
been organized in increasing numbers. Thus, the series 
of Catholic Industrial Conferences held during the past 
few months aroused thousands of people to a keen inter- 
est in the Papal program. The National Catholic Alumni 
Federation, after a number of successful local confer- 
ences, is preparing for a national convention whose main 
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business will be to study the Encyclical’s relation to 
American industry, statute law, and the Constitution, and 
present a program of action. Dozens of Catholic groups 
throughout the country are successfully expounding the 
document on the radio. The series of talks, for instance, 
sponsored by the Columbus Forum and delivered over the 
Paulist station in New York has had a gratifying response 
from the radio public, and a considerable amount of in- 
terest has been created in the West by St. Louis Univer- 
sity’s air forum inaugurated by Father Husslein, author 
of “ The Christian Social Manifesto,” an invaluable com- 
mentary upon the Papal teachings. In addition to spread- 
ing a knowledge of the Encyclical, Catholics in ever in- 
creasing numbers are studying it themselves. The League 
for Social Justice is spoken of elsewhere: sodalities, Holy 
Name groups, and other parish organizations are making 
“Quadragesimo Anno” the sole topic of their meetings 
and discussions. To each of these groups, whether new 
or old, large or small, America extends an invitation to 
send in an account of itself—its methods, its courses of 
study, its numbers, its difficulties or success. By publish- 
ing such accounts in the Communications column, this 
Review can encourage hundreds of other organizations to 
establish similar study clubs, thus forwarding a plan that 
is very close to the Holy Father’s heart, and a very prac- 
tical sort of Catholic Action. 


Just a Light 
Sentence 


PON the complaint of John S. Sumner, secretary of 

the Society for the Suppression of Vice, Samuel 
Curl was fined $200 for selling a copy of one of the ob- 
scene books condemned recently by AMERICA in its cam- 
paign against immoral literature. The book involved was 
an odorous piece of dirt, and the publisher’s recommenda- 
tions of the book were so designed that they made a 
direct appeal to readers who were degenerate enough to 
like foul smells. The publication of the book was a clear 
violation of the obscenity laws. Mr. Sumner pleaded 
with the three Justices of the Special Sessions for a 
severe sentence against Curl, for thirty days in the work- 
house, as a deterrent to other peddlers and mongers in 
written obscenities. But the Justices were content with 
the paltry two hundred, which was, undoubtedly, but a 
minute percentage of the profits of the book. Now the 
sale of the book may merrily go on. This is but one of 
the many instances that could be brought forward to 
show that the efforts of those who are striving against 
written and printed vice are nullified by those who should 
be, by their office, foremost in the condemnation of this 
kind of traffic. On occasions, here and there, after much 
persuasion on the part of respectable citizens, the police 
authorities may move a little finger. Then the District 
Attorney may make a sluggish gesture, rather unwillingly. 
Finally the magistrates and judges will listen to the plead- 
ings, if they are forced, and after admitting the conclu- 
sive evidence of guilt, will impose the lightest sentence on 
the offender. There is small wonder that the business of 
pornography is conducted so brazenly. 
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New Communist 
Policy 


ECESSITY is the mother of invention; also of new 

uses for discarded goods. In the days when the 
Communists placed their hopes in bomb throwing or in 
fomenting strikes, the sentimental type of liberal was 
scorned as half-hearted, a traitor swayed by “ Right op- 
portunism.” In the present deal, when anarchy is de- 
tested on all hands, and strikes are meaningless, new 
methods must be sought to sell Communism to the public. 
The former despised “ champions” now assume a valu- 
able role as “ innocents”; under whose benign cover the 
revised Communist, washed, combed, speaking with gra- 
cious humor and scientific detachment, may penetrate the 
network of public-welfare organizations which mould 
opinion and policy in the United States. Such allies may 
range from the conscious to the unconscious: from A. 
Ruth Fry, formerly of the Quaker Relief Committee in 
Russia in 1921, and now of the Society for Cultural Re- 
lations, who writes to the Moscow Daily News for May 
1 that “ we must work for international cooperation not 
competition, trust not fear, friendship not antagonism,” 
to the type of mind represented by Dr. Peter Ainslie of 
Baltimore, Rabbi Louis Mann, of Chicago, and Prof. 
William I. Hull, of Swarthmore College, who propose the 
abolition of service chaplains on the plea that thereby we 
should cease to recognize war. Have a philanthropic soul 
or two as president or honorary chairman of a society for 
the study of economic or social problems, let its aims and 
principles share the current vagueness of social thought, 
and the stage is set for the Communist specialist, political 
candidate, or social worker to step in, cause a ripple of 
perplexed interest and surprise that he or she is so mild 
of utterance, to listen smilingly to the apologies of the 
conservatives, and then to take control by offering con- 
crete action where others offer words. When enough of 
this work has been done, our thought-making structure in 
this country will be found as thoroughly undermined as 
the woodwork that the termites have gnawed. 


A Unique 
Consecration 


HE consecration of a church, in the Roman liturgy, 

is unique in Catholic ceremonial. Western sober- 
ness and brevity are laid aside, save in some of the shorter 
prayers, and an oriental lavishness of supplication and 
imagery takes their place. Altar and church are blessed 
and anointed again and again with an unearthly insistence, 
as if to make sure that never, never, under any circum- 
stance, can anything again be used for profane purposes 
that has been dedicated to the Sacrifice of the Lamb. 
The Saints are invoked in dramatic terms to rise, walk, 
march forward, and take possession of the edifice for all 
time. Still more unique was this ceremonial when applied 
by Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, on 
May 12 of this year, to the newly erected church of St 
Michel and Shrine of the True Cross at Torresdale, Pa. 
The genius of the architect, Mr. Lovatt, and the faith of 
the donor, Mrs. L. D. Morrell, were sunk into this glow- 
ing chapel, with its unusual crypt, raised sanctuary, out- 
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door pulpits, and lead window-grilles, as if to mark it 
for its peculiar destination. St. Michel is planned as a 
place of pilgrimage for the Negro missions and all those 
persons concerned in or for them. The work of these 
pilgrimages will be carried on in the new St. Michel’s in 
a much greater scale than was modestly begun in the tem- 
porary chapel of that name. The hope is nourished that 
through its activity a breach may be made in that wall of 
apathy to this vast work, that exists among our Catholic 
laity. From the Sacrifice of the Mass, celebrated week in 
and week out for this purpose in the company of the 
pilgrims to the Shrine, the Divine inspiration is implored 
to flow out upon the workers in this field, that the ob- 
stacles which now beset them may be overcome. 


A Window to 
St. Ives 


HEN, last August, the American delegates to the 

International Congress on Comparative Law pre- 
sented a tablet to the memory of St. Ives in the cathedral 
at Tréguier in Brittany, the Very Rev. Canon Lainé ex- 
pressed his intention of restoring the windows destroyed 
by a mob during the French Revolution. It is now sug- 
gested that the American Bar Association present one of 
these windows in honor of St. Ives. At a recent meeting, 
the New York Guild of Catholic Lawyers voted to co- 
operate with the American Bar Association and other 
legal organizations, in raising the necessary amount, and 
asked its members to subscribe according to their ability. 
The treasurer of the New York Guild, Thomas J. Evers, 
215 Montague Street, Brooklyn, New York, will gladly 
receive and acknowledge contributions from all members 
of the Guild, as well as from other lawyers who may not 
be in touch with associations uniting in this plan. 


Bad Old 
New York? 


N May 14 a Communion-breakfast speaker made the 

point that visitors to New York seeing the foul 
productions that go under the name of burlesque returned 
resolved that never would Catholics receive their votes 
for a national office if they tolerated such things. Two 
days later the authorities took action. The incident af- 
fords a practical suggestion to other speakers in their 
own Cities. 
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Russian Propaganda in the United States 


R. F. Grapy, S.J. 


I set forth some details of an organized effort 

of the Communist party to put their Leninian 
dialectic of revolt in the form of propaganda plays before 
the industrial workers of the United States. It was not 
my intent, at that time, merely to “expose” (in the 
frantic tabloid sense of that word) the agitative purpose 
and intent of the League of Workers’ Theaters—an 
avowed subsidiary of its Moscow parent, the International 
Workers’ Dramatic Union, a branch of the propaganda 
department of the Third International, from which it 
received not merely ideological but also more material 
inspiration; rather, it was to give concrete evidence of 
one of the many methods, legal and illegal, which the 
Russian Government is employing to purvey subversive 
propaganda in the United States, on the streets, in meet- 
ing halls, through the mails, through the press, in business 
circles, in theaters, even in colleges and high schools. 
I have said “ Russian Government” deliberately—unin- 
formed partisans on either side, in and out of Congress, 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

For the Communist activities in the United States are 
undeniably directed by the Third International from 
executive headquarters in Moscow; and the Third Inter- 
national is an integral part of the Communist party of 
Russia, and is, in all but a mere formality of name, 
identical with the ruling power of Soviet Russia. This 
fact has been clearly demonstrated in the February 18, 
1933, issue of America, by Father John LaFarge, S.J. 
Indeed, every observer of more than superficial acquaint- 
ance with the Soviet system is forced to acknowledge 
what Theodor Seibert calls the “ interdigitation” of the 
Communist party, the Government (Politburo), and the 
International. However, when the recurring question of 
recognition of the Russian Government arises, it usually 
happens that, as William H. Chamberlin observes 
(“ Soviet Russia,” p. 265) : 

From time to time, rumors are circulated to the effect that 
the Soviet Government in some unspecified way will repudiate 
more strongly the Communist International and its works. Such 
rumors usually originate in ignorance of Russian conditions and 
Communist psychology. The Soviet Government has already 
gone as far as it can in formally professing its dissociation with 
the propagandist activities of the International. . . . That the 
Russian revolution is an integral part of a world revolution .. . 
is a cardinal tenet of Communist doctrine; and this belief logically 
imposes on the victorious Communist party in Russia the obliga- 
tion to give all practical aid to Communist parties in other 
countries. 


And Theodor Seibert (“ Das Rote Russland,” p. 396), 
speaking from his recent experiences of four years in 
the Soviet States, after conclusively affirming the identity 
of the International and the party Government, adds: 

Anyone who reads the official reports of the sittings of the 
Comintern (the Communist International), can easily form an 
impression of the precision and brutality with which Moscow 
leads its foreign sheep and orders them about. . . . 


S EVERAL months ago, in the pages of this Review, 


In the spiritual struggles between Bolshevism on the one hand 
and the free political and economic systems of the West on the 
other, the latter are terribly handicapped by the unscrupulousness 
of Bolshevik propaganda, which can avail itself of the titanic 
apparatus of one of the greatest and most populous States in 
the world. What can two or three dozen Europeans who really 
know the Soviet State do against the alliance of that State with 
the foreign Communist sections and with amateur Spartacism? 

So unanimously are these conclusions drawn by im- 
partial observers of Russia and its Communism that one 
has reason to suspect that a writer or speaker is ignorant 
of fact or deliberately falsifying fact when he denies 
them. 

Other nations, which have recognized de jure the 
Soviet Government, after concluding agreements of mu- 
tual non-aggression and cessation of propagandist activity, 
have found to their dismay that “ faithful promises” to 
restrain all agencies under the control of the Soviets 
from propaganda mean simply nothing to the Soviets. 

During the summer of 1930, Germany was invaded 
from the air by the Soviet broadcasting station directing 
revolutionary appeals in the German tongue to German 
workers and soldiers. In December of 1930, a similar 
situation arose in England, where provocative speeches 
in English were broadcast from Moscow to British work- 
ers. In response to the protests of the Ambassadors 
of Germany and England in Moscow, the Soviet Govern- 
ment returned a curt refusal to desist. And the broad- 
casting has continued. Rumania was forced to use 
counter-broadcast to protect itself from the same air 
attack. France found the Soviet Ambassador at Paris 
in 1927, at the very time he was negotiating a new loan 
from France, signing a manifesto urging the soldiers and 
sailors of France and all “ bourgeois countries ” to revolt, 
reminding them that “your army is the Red army.” 

Aside from purely diplomatic representatives at Teheran 
[George Dean writes from that city], there are operating in 
Persia today large numbers of Soviet secret agents whose ob- 
jective is the spreading of Bolshevist propaganda; but since they 
have discovered that the Communist idea is slow to take root 
they have confined their efforts to destructive agitation against 
the Persian Government. 

A dispatch from Helsingfors to the New York Times, 
on January 16, 1933, reveals the existence of a ramified 
secret organization of Communists in Finland and the 
intensification of Soviet secret-service activities in 
Northern Europe. Poland, in spite of a very recent 
“ non-aggression pact,” had to complain on January 29, 
1933, of Soviet agents spreading propaganda, especially 
among the Orthodox Church population, some of the 
agitators taking the disguise of mission priests. The 
apprehension of Josef Ducroux in Singapore in June, 
1931, led to the arrest in July of that year of the notori- 
ous Noulens pair in Shanghai, and the seizure of their 
papers revealed widespread and closely organized propa- 
gandist activities of the Third International throughout 
the Far East, especially in the subsidization and indoc- 
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trination of the Red armies in South China and Outer 
Mongolia. Most recently, under a manifesto of January 
22, 1933, published in Pravda of March 6, the Third 
International calls upon all its foreign sections to “ pre- 
sent a united front” against the Hitler regime in Ger- 
many, even so far as to urge consolidation and coopera- 
tion of the Communists with all “left” parties in every 
country. 

And what of the United States? 

“The workers have only one fatherland, the Soviet 
Union.” “Every attack against the Soviet Union is 
an attack against you. Therefore fight for the Soviet 
Union.” “For the defense of the Workers’ Republic, 
the Soviet Union,” is the climactic refrain of the propa- 
ganda plays printed in the Communist publication, Work- 
ers’ Theatre (New York City), as well as in the Daily 
Worker, Working Woman, Young Worker, New Pio- 
neer—papers widely circulated in industrial centers. In 
calling a conference “for the purpose of forming a 
federation of workers’ cultural groups,” a circular letter 
of the John Reed Club of New York reads: “ The ques- 
tion of such a federation was raised at the world con- 
ference held at Kharkov, U. S. S. R., last November 
[1930], and the American delegates representing the John 
Reed Club and the New Masses [a Communist monthly 
published in New York], were assigned the task of initiat- 
| es 

We are herewith sending you some informational material from 
which the scope and swing of this work will become clear to 
you. . . . The IWDU requests you to let us know if it would 
be possible for you to take the initiative in consolidating the sec- 


tion of the IWDU in the USA. Please carry on all future cor- 
respondence with us and with the West-European secretariat: 


writes “ Diament,” member of the “ praesidium of the 
IWDU ” in 1931. “ The New World,” a 2,000-foot film 
dealing with the history of the workers’ Russia, 1914- 
1931, and the 3,000-foot film dealing with the Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio-West Virginia-Kentucky coal-mine strike “ are 
two of many films available” through a list of twenty- 
five addresses in cities from Boston to Austin, Tex., from 
Philadelphia to Minot, N. D., and Seattle. “ As powerful 
antidotes to the poison of Hollywood and as positive as- 
sertions, are the Soviet films and productions of the Ger- 
man WIR which the Film Dept. of the WIR (16 West 
21st St., N. Y. C.) is able to supply.” 

These are but fragmentary notes in the recurring theme 
played day after day in the numerous publications of the 
Communist press in the United States; a theme one has 
no difficulty in identifying as the “ International.” The 
number of tracts, pamphlets, books, and handbills pub- 
lished by the various departmental branches of the Com- 
munist party in the United States is large enough to keep 
several printing shops busy. One is led to wonder whence 
comes the money for all this printing and if it be pos- 
sible that the two per cent of their earnings collected from 
every member of the Russian Communist party for the 
support of the Third International pays for more than 
merely the traveling expenses of American delegates to 
Russian “ world congresses.” The International boasts of 
having helped with money the striking miners of Ken- 
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tucky, as they did the British coal miners during the strike 
of 1926. American Communists claim credit for distribut- 
ing “ anti-imperialistic leaflets” among American troops 
en route to Nicaragua. 

A statement of Austin Hewson, president of Typo- 
graphical Union 6, issued in January, is an interesting 
confirmation of William H. Chamberlin’s comment of the 
Communist policy in the trade-union question (“‘ Soviet 
Russia,” p. 267), a “ process which the American Com- 
munist, W. Z. Foster, has described as ‘boring from 
within,’ that is, working actively in the unions and taking 
every opportunity to discredit their conservative leader- 
ship.” Mr. Hewson says: 

Parading in our midst under the guise of a political party is a 
band of Communists whose sole purpose was and is to disrupt 
the union. Every move made by myself and the other officers 
entrusted with the duty of transacting union business was mis- 
represented. Our characters were attacked through the medium 
of anonymous circulars. . . . Seeds of dissension were cast among 
those members who through no fault of their own were unem- 
ployed. . . No Communist organization could gain ground in 
our midst during normal times. 

To a considerable extent, Communist activity has suc- 
ceeded in “boring from within” into the furriers’ and 
the garment makers’ unions. It is not without reason 
that William Green and Matthew Woll, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, have opposed recognition of 
Russia, knowing as they do of the undermining influences 
at work in the unions as well as out of the unions. That 
there are over 200 paid Communist agitators at work in 
the United States is a conservative statement of a simple 
fact. And the present writer knows of an instance in 
New York City, where a boy in one of our Catholic high 
schools of that city, a skilful debater, was offered five 
dollars a night to speak for the Communist party. 

Indeed, the Communists themselves will be the last to 
deny that their activities are directed from Moscow. Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, when questioned about disturbances in 
Union Square, New York City, on March 6, 1930, bold- 
ly declared: “ Charges have been made that this meet- 
ing has been called by the Communist International in 
Russia. Well, it has. What are you going to do about 
_: gag 

What are we going to do about it? Are we going to 
open up ambassadorial and consular posts throughout the 
United States, which will be considered as alienated to 
the government of the representatives occupying them in 
official capacity, according to international etiquette, and 
which will be sanctuaries of immunity from which, fol- 
lowing the methods of scientific agitation inculcated at 
the Lenin Institute and similar Russian training schools 
for revolutionary propagandizing, Communists serving 
purportedly as military and secretarial attaches can more 
effectively direct and supply the “cells” already estab- 
lished throughout the country, and from which an in- 
creased flood of subversive propaganda literature can be 
poured into the streets of our cities and towns? It may 
be true that thus far Communism has not made great 
headway in this country; but it may not have occurred to 
many who support the program for recognition that up 
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till now our men and women, many of them in hunger 
and want, have yet held hopes for a reform of politics 
and of business and industrial methods in accord with 
their reasonable faith in the fundamental soundness and 
sanity of our government system. This has been for 
them, its own people, a prophet and a guide, a protective 
bulwark in a confused world, so long as it has refused to 
put the sanction of its legal recognition on the embodi- 
ment of a materialistic and cruel philosophy of relentless 
revolution. 

It has yet to be proved that any such hazardous step 
would bring this country any appreciable increase in ex- 
port trade with a country that is incapable of buying 
except on the conditions of large long-term loans, which 
some of our bankers seem more ready to grant abroad 
than in our own States. We have no guarantees that any 
trade agreement with the Soviet Government will be 
more satisfactory than that which the Italian Govern- 
ment was forced to repudiate on February 4, 1933, in 
the face of Russian exports too greatly overbalancing Rus- 
sian imports from Italy. 

What I have written, brief and summary as space neces- 
sitates, is nevertheless but a small part of the evidence 
that should be conclusive proof why we should not recog- 
nize Russia, especially at this time when Russian Com- 
munism very much needs the fulcrum of prestige that 
such a recognition would be made to give. This is no 
attempt to recreate what Frederick Allen has lightly called 
the “Big Red Scare” which swept the country shortly 
after the War with the help of scarehead publicity given 
to the not unnecessary anti-Bolshevik campaign conducted 
by Mitchell Palmer, Attorney General at the time. Our 
position is too precarious for anyone to indulge himself 
in the sport of crying wolf at a bogey. But we must have 
the courage and the common sense to face facts, and to 
realize the fact that Communistic propaganda and the 
Communist party are growing in our midst. 

None of us can afford to attack merely the symptoms 
of Communism, ignoring its causes; nor to be afraid of 
the propaganda of the Third International as much as 
we should fear and condemn the conditions which make 
that propaganda fall on fertile soil. But at the same time, 
it is necessary and imperative, especially when we are in 
a weakened condition, to take every precaution against 
the dangers of contagion. One of the most cogent reasons 
against our recognizing Russia now of all times is that 
we should be throwing open the door and inviting into 
our home an unscrupulous masquerader, an enemy com- 
mitted, by the only principle he has kept, to the destruc- 
tion of our form of government, of our political, social, 
and religious freedom, dressed in the deceptive guise of 
a tradesman, more peddler than buyer. 

P. S. Since the above was written, the Communists have 
rioted at Columbia University, the furriers’ union has 
seen conflict, many Socialists have joined in a rush to the 
united front under Communist leadership, the Daily 
Worker is making a new drive for funds, and Diego 
Rivera is reaping capital from his dispute with the Rocke- 
fellers. These are just straws, showing progress. 
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Do You Want $5,000? 


FLoyp ANDERSON 


URNING the pages of one of the better general 

magazines the other day, I happened across an ad- 
vertisement with a similar question. It forcibly reminded 
me of the “contest copy” so extensively used a year or 
eighteen months ago. I had supposed that the manufac- 
turers using this misleading advertising had been stopped 
in their practice through the publicity centered upon them 
by the direct-selling trade journal, Specialty Salesman 
Magazine, and the legislation sponsored by it. I was 
mistaken, for these ads are back again, changed but 
slightly in form, and not at all in their design. 

But first, what is this contest copy? It is an offer by 
the advertiser to give you something for nothing. In 
bold-faced type, emblazoned across the top of the advertis- 
ing page, he announces that he will give you $500, $1,000, 
or any amount up to $5,000, as his fancy chooses when 
he writes the advertisement, and the prize will be for 
nothing. Most of us at least suspect that there is some 
scheme, some chicanery, back of these offers, but there 
remain thousands who are gullible“enough to make the 
scheme pay. Or perhaps it might be more exact to say 
that the burdens of the depression have driven so many 
of them to such desperation that they are willing to try 
anything that appears to offer a chance of betterment. 
Perhaps these are the ones who are being duped by these 
companies—those men and women who are so hungering 
for an opportunity to get some work to improve their 
condition, that they are ready to grasp the slightest hope. 

A recent advertisement offers a large cash award for 
the best answer to the question of whether one prefers a 
prize of an automobile and some cash, or an increased 
cash prize—but they do not state the method of receiving 
the reward. Other contests ask for a name for a pros- 
pective movie star who wants a new “stage name,” as if 
that alone would insure her success; other companies de- 
sire suggestions in naming a new product. The adver- 
tisements vary only in their initial approach. Some of 
them, apparently different, are sent out from the same 
building, though using separate addresses. 

Being anxious to find out how the plan is now being 
worked, and remembering the previous exposé, I sent in 
a reply to the question first mentioned, giving the reason 
I preferred the larger cash prize. Unless I have griev- 
ously failed, my reply was the most stupid one they have 
received, or ever will receive. Nevertheless, I soon re- 
ceived an enthusiastic letter, full of exultation over the 
marvelous answer I had sent, and jubilantly informing 
me that it had passed “immediately into the group from 
which the Judges will select the winner,” as it naturally 
would, being entered in the contest. The import, how- 
ever, was to delude me into believing that the prize was 
practically mine. 

The letter then proceeded to the main purpose of the 
whole contest scheme: to procure as many people as pos- 
sible to purchase their products—and I was to be among 
that select group. A color-splashed broadside accom- 
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panied the letter, together with much other literature. 
The broadside, however, contained the gist of the whole 
packet of mail. 

It was similar to most others in this type of racket. The 
usual method is to list four groups of prizes, for instance, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. In Group 1 are placed those who 
buy no products; in No. 2, purchasing, let us say, $2.50 
worth of goods; in No. 3, $6.00; and in No. 4 the mem- 
bers must expend $10.00. The first prizes, which are 
usually indicative of the others, are in Group 1, $50; in 
No. 2, $500; No. 3 offers $2,500; and $5,000 is the grand 
prize of No. 4. The appeal is obvious—very few who 
think they have the slightest chance of winning will hesi- 
tate long before sending $10.00 to enter the final group. 

From the other literature, I find, as in other cases, that 
I am granted a certain number of certificates, votes, or 
whatever other title seems sufficiently impressive—let us 
say, for example, 2,000 certificates for my “fine” sugges- 
tion. All I need to win the Grand Prize is 500 more. I 
learn that I may secure 499 of these by purchasing a cer- 
tain additional amount of the company’s products. The 
one remaining point, which will secure the first prize, is 
to be gained by working a puzzle of some sort—perhaps a 
word-building contest, or a figure maze to be solved—any 
means, in fact, to provide the substance of a contest. 

However, not having as yet “ fallen” for their wiles, 
the promoters send me another letter. This one offers a 
brand-new method, so they say, but which is really the 
one used so much a year or so ago, apparently with con- 
siderable success. The prizes are approximately the same 
as the previously mentioned contest. The method, how- 
ever, is changed, and is filled with danger to the unwary 
contestant. For that matter, it is dangerous to any con- 
testant. 

The contestant is given, let us say, 9,000 honors, points, 
etc., for his answer to the question in the advertisement. 
He needs 10,000 to win the grand prize. If he buys or 
orders a certain amount of merchandise, perhaps $2.00 
worth, he is given 995 points, making his total now 9,995, 
with only five more needed to win the first prize. Only 
five more points to win—and four of these can be secured 
by a reorder of perhaps $4.00. Of course he reorders. 
Now he has 9,999 points toward the coveted prize—and 
only one more is needed. But here is where the unfair- 
ness of the scheme arises. 

That remaining point goes to the person securing the 
greatest number of Honor Certificates (or whatever title 
they go by)—and these are given to those who purchase 
merchandise from the company’s home office. In other 
words, by offering the mirage of a huge prize to these 
contestants, the company is enlisting a huge selling force, 
paying them no commission (or a small one), merely 
giving them the hope of an illusory prize at the end of the 
contest: and obviously only one person can win that. 
And when commissions are given, the impulse of the con- 
testant is to cut the price of the products, if he is endeav- 
oring to sell them, sacrificing the commission to gain the 
sale, and increase his number of Honor Certificates. The 
company also reserves the right to issue bonus votes as, 
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when, and if it so desires—at: any time, to anyone, and 
with no restrictions on the company which would insure 
fairness to all the contestants. The dangers of this free- 
dom should be evident. 

Referring to one of the companies running this type of 
contest, the managing editor of Specialty Salesman Mag- 
azine referred to it as 
a racket. It is one of the parasite schemes which, from time to 
time, fasten themselves upon the sides of honest business and suck 
from it a living. It adds nothing to development, to honest ex- 
perience, to knowledge, to value or to that confidence which is 
the foundation of all dependable forward movement. It is simply 
a tricky, deceitful hoax, masquerading under the name of busi- 
ness, and definitely planned to get just as much as possible while 
giving just as little as the public—and the law—will stand for. It 
is rotten to the core. 

To curb this type of “ racket,” Representative David 
Hogg of Indiana introduced a bill to Congress some time 
ago 
to declare illegal the use of puzzle contests, naming contests, prize 
offers, or any other form of competition for a prize wherein such 
offers are made for the purpose of securing names and addresses 
of people to the end that these may then be induced to compete 
in another contest which involves either the purchase or sale of 
goods as a requisite of winning. 

The bill, although approved by a subcommittee and 
then by the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
failed of enactment—probably due to the pressure of 
much more important legislation. 

In all these contests the plan is the same. They are 
designed to induce large numbers of people—and their 
appeal seems drawn to attract those who are in need of 
money—to buy quantities of their goods or to sell them 
to friends. To get these prospective salesmen, the com- 
panies are willing to spend large sums of money on ex- 
pensive back and front covers of magazines and on the 
prizes which they mention so lavishly. They are not 
spending this money, as they would have you believe, 
just to be friendly. 

And the companies in this prize-contest business are 
not few. They seem to be coming back again, one by one, 
until once more they will be as prominent and as danger- 
ous as they were before, when their advertisements ap- 
peared in the middle-class large-circulation magazines and 
even in a New York City newspaper. 

A significant point about these advertisements is that 
they never mention the additional contest requiring the 
purchase or sale of merchandise, yet in the follow-up 
letters, the name contest (or whatever “ come-on ” appeal 
is used) is only mentioned to establish a connection be- 
tween the company and the advertisement in the reader’s 
mind. Thereafter everything concerns the new contest, 
involving the purchase or sale of merchandise. 

Surely these contests come under the heading of offers 
that are made to secure “ names and addresses of people 
that these may be induced to compete in another contest 
which involves either the purchase or sale of goods as a 
requisite of winning.” They are basically unfair. And 
it is not too soon to spread a word of warning that the 
susceptible, the needy, and the poor may not again be 
victimized. 
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What Is a Catholic Evidence Guild? 


Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


work in the United States, David Goldstein, has 

long been on the firing line. His years of activity 
have in no way diminished his ardor or slackened his 
pace, and have, of course, added much to his resource- 
fulness. But his fighting has been very much alone. 

However, in the last few years great progress has 
been made, and today, throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States, Catholic Evidence Guilds are spring- 
ing into existence. 

And as these guilds spread, the question is often asked: 
just what is a Catholic Evidence Guild? The definition 
is plain and simple: It is a group of persons who study 
the truths of Catholic faith in order thereafter to transmit 
these truths to others. 

Two factors are requisite: study and transmission. The 
study is a means to the end, an essential means, because 
grave harm can be done by ignorant teachers. But to 
a mere “study club” the C. E. G. adds the function 
of purveying truths to others. Hence it was that in 
Chicago, last June, I proposed at the College Sodality 
Convention and, a week later, at the High School Sodality 
Convention, that sodalists thereafter call their “ study 
groups” Catholic Evidence Guilds. The psychological 
reason was laid before the conventions: “study club” 
implies intake; “Catholic evidence guild” adds thereto 
output. The students saw the validity of the description 
and unanimously passed the proposed resolution. 

A question is often raised whether only those groups 
should be called Catholic Evidence Guilds which have 
as their explicit purpose to purvey Catholic truths to non- 
Catholics. The answer is that such a delimitation is 
neither correct nor desirable. (Moreover, such a nar- 
rowed scope was voted down at the National Conference 
of Catholic Evidence Guilds last October.) Instructing 
Catholics to a deeper appreciation of their Faith is un- 
questionably “ evidence” work. The very name “ Evi- 
dences of Religion” given to the religion course in many 
Catholic colleges is alone a sufficient justification. It 
is certainly just as praiseworthy a bit of “evidence” 
work to push back the borders of ignorance in a Catholic 
as to give totally new knowledge to a non-Catholic. 

Nor is a limitation from another side warrantable. 
The extraordinary work done by the Catholic Evidence 
Guild in England through street-corner preaching has 
inclined some to the conclusion that a group has no 
right to the title Catholic Evidence Guild unless it actually 
does street-corner preaching or has it distinctly in mind. 
But here again accidentals must not be allowed to rank 
with essentials. Street-corner preaching is only one form 
of broadcasting Catholic truth: a very desirable form, 
it is true, but still only one form. There are other very 
effective ways of bringing the truths of our Faith before 
others, non-Catholic and Catholic alike: by the written 
word, by the spoken word, on platform or radio. 


, NHE pioneer layman in Catholic Evidence Guild 


One must remember that the United States is a very 
large country and that needs and opportunities and tastes 
vary, both in those who would like to do something to 
spread God’s truth, and in those who are the prospective 
listeners. 

In some places outdoor “ pitches,” whether on the 
street corner or in a park, are quite proper; in other 
places, they are judged to be a rather unwise procedure. 

Some like to write, and find public speaking not their 
forte. Or it may be that the local situation does not 
favor vocal teaching. Karl Rogers sensed at Narberth, 
Pa., that he could do much by the written word whereas 
great antagonism would have been aroused by outdoor 
pitches; and so he turned pamphleteer, to the marked 
benefit of the Church. Again, it may be that a group 
of busy young people may adopt as their slogan: “ No 
printed lie without a printed refutation”; and then pro- 
ceed (as they have done in at least one locality) to check 
up the daily press on misstatements. Truly, are not 
these, too, splendid bits of “evidence” work? 

Again, the lecture platform and the debating hall and 
the dais at banquets or Communion breakfasts offer a wide 
and fruitful field for the apologist. And what, after 
all, is Catholic evitlence work other than apologetic work? 
St. Paul was giving the “ evidences ” of religion not only 
when speaking to the pagan Areopagites but equally so 
when he sketched, in bold outline, the mysteries of the 
Mystical Body for the Faithful of the early Church. 

Last but not least, the radio. Our present Pontiff 
has been keen to use this modern invention to broadcast 
Catholic truth to the world—and he has had the world 
listening. In the mere comparison of numbers, a radio 
audience almost inevitably outstrips all other gatherings. 

After all, the actual, particular means whereby Catho- 
lic truth is presented would seem to be the least impor- 
tant aspect of a Catholic Evidence Guild. The spread of 
Catholic truth is of the essence; the means by which it 
is spread are assuredly beyond the essence, are merely 
accidental. The only feasible, sensible direction for a 
Catholic Evidence Guild in this vast and varied country 
of ours would seem to be: study Catholic truth thor- 
oughly and then hand it on to others in the way and by 
the means most suitable both to them and their environ- 
ment and to your own ability. 

By making the definition inclusive, the just claims of 
all are respected and it thus secures the cooperation of all 
“evidence” groups in a united effort to further the 
work by mutual encouragement and by a frank and open 
exchange of views and explanation of methods. The 
successes and failures of all are thus pooled in an open 
forum at the National Conference so that each one may 
learn from all the others. 

This purpose is indicated in Article 2 of the Constitu- 
tion of the National Conference: 

The objects for which this organization is formed are: To 
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arrange conferences of Catholic Evidence Guilds or other organ- 
izations with similar objects for the purpose of interchanging 
ideas and discussing methods of operation in the work of ad- 
vancing the Catholic lay apostolate through the expositions and 
defense of the doctrines of the Church. 

It was precisely this unrestrained, straightforward ex- 
change of opinions, viewpoints, and methods of widely 
diversified groups that made the First National Confer- 
ence so profitable to all who participated therein. [See 
America, October 15, 1932, pp. 38-39.] 

Great good can be done by earnest students of Catho- 
lic truth, whether their presentation be by the written 
word or by the spoken word, and whether this word be 
spoken on the platform, at the back of an automobile, 
at an outdoor pitch, or over the radio. “The spirit 
breatheth where he will.” And who will want to set 
limits to the Spirit? 

But to end on a note of warning. Study is essential. 
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Ignorant apologists would be nothing short of a curse. 
The wisdom of the Catholic Evidence Guild of England 
in demanding earnest preparation is worthy of note and 
of emulation. 

It is true that one does not need to be a doctor of 
theology before beginning one’s career as an apologist. 
But competent knowledge of the subject about which one 
writes or speaks is certainly to be demanded. The re- 
quirements here will vary largely: the less-gifted apolo- 
gists will assimilate only a modicum of Catholic truth, 
but that little must be thoroughly grasped; more talented 
students may be anxious to learn all they can and may 
be quite able to stand a rather thorough course in the- 
ology. Here again—let all have “the large liberty of 
the children of God,” each in his own tongue and in his 
own way, as suits him and his listeners best, “ speaking 

. . the wonderful works of God.” 


Diego Rivera and Liturgical Art 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


HE only reason for bringing together such op- 

posite extremes as the art of the Mexican fresco 

painter, whose murals have caused his imbroglio 
with the Rockefellers, and the sacred art of the Church, 
is the fact that they are contraries. The ideas that underly 
that type of art which is inspired by reverence may be 
better understood if they can be illustrated by an art 
which appears largely inspired by irreverence. 

Notable in all the Rivera hubbub is the appeal of his 
paintings to a large circle of persons, both professional 
and lay in the artistic field, who have no particular sym- 
pathy with his principles. For Comrade Rivera, the ardent 
Communist (on occasions and with reservations) they 
do not especially care a whoop. The Rockefellers them- 
selves are an instance. None of this family, to my humble 
knowledge, are enamored of the social revolution; yet | 
think they do unfeignedly enjoy Rivera; and get much 
fun out of his works, and out of the way he produces 
them. And so with many others whom one could name; 
not excepting in Los Angeles and Detroit, where he seems 
to have met with most sales resistance. This might be 
called a fad, or termed hypocrisy. But prevalent as are 
fads in our land, Americans are not given to artistic fads, 
nor to expressing frank joy in paintings that plainly do 
not appeal to them. The American public, if it enjoys a 
dig at things solemn and lofty, still does not relish ir- 
reverence for its own sake. Rivera’s technical powers, 
great as they are, are hardly enough to float such a heavy 
popularity. 

However the factors mentioned may aid, Rivera seems 
chiefly to attract by the functional character of his art. 
Whether you like him or not, you are impressed by the 
fact that he is saying something. His paintings are for 
propaganda; but being for propaganda, they are for a 
purpose; and the public welcomes with pleasure an art 
the purpose of which is so evident. He shares the popu- 
larity that advertising art would possess, were it not sub- 


ordinated to commercial ends. Rivera’s popularity sug- 
gests a revolt against art as the expression of a mood, in 
favor of art as the expression of an idea. Moreover the 
idea—sympathy for the under-dog, ridicule of the wealthy, 
admiration for material progress—is one which appeals 
powerfully to large strata of our population. 

Is it too much a stretch of the imagination to say that 
the high welcome that has been given to liturgical art in 
its American, its newest revival, instances likewise the 
desire of artists and thinking people for an art which shall 
express purpose rather than sentiment and mood? Art 
longs for the dignity which it had when it meant use; 
it wishes for something of the power of the craftsman. 
The art of the Greeks, of the Chinese, indeed of most 
great epochs, declined when the function of use became 
subservient to that of mood. 

But liturgical art shares just this primitive dignity. 
This was evident at the Small Church Exhibition con- 
ducted May 11 to 25 by the Liturgical Arts Society, that 
was spoken of in America’s preceding issue. The objects 
shown in this exhibit were ordinary articles of use: not 
mere “artistic creations.” There were on display, for 
instance, exterior doors with their accompanying hard- 
ware; holy-water fonts of forged iron; rails; candle- 
sticks, windows, lamps, textile cloths, chairs of various 
types; not to speak of altars, tabernacles, etc. All of these 
are destined for a definite, precise use: the worship of 
God either immediately in the liturgical Sacrifice of the 
Mass, or in the various acts of Christian piety and wor- 
ship which finally are centered in the Mass. 

The mere fact that two-thirds of these articles were 
contributed by leading artists and craftsmen especially 
for the exhibition is itself sufficient proof of the new 
wave of sympathy for such work; to which one adds the 
delight and the multitude of the visitors, and the frequent 
expressions of hope that such exhibitions be undertaken 
in different cities of the United States. 
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But the fact that it was art for use does not complete 
the explanation. Modern art wishes to solve the problem 
of reconciling the humble material of craftsmanship with 
the transforming power of the ideal; particularly the 
ideal not of the merely exceptional, but of all mankind. 
Humble and simple as these objects are in themselves, 
they are transformed by the loftiest of purposes: by the 
Divine, supernatural end for which they are destined. 

In this way, liturgical art symbolizes that most char- 
acteristic doctrine of Christianity: the Incarnation of the 
Divine into the human, by which the human, while re- 
maining human, is lifted up into the Divine. 

Mr. Rivera, however, although he may try to satisfy the 
simpler craving for an art of use and ideas rather of mere 
sentiment or mood, is caught by a hopeless confusion 
when he tries to establish his transforming idea. He has 
rejected the doctrine of the Incarnation, if he ever knew 
it. He tosses wildly, both in his work and in his talk 
about his work, between the two extremes of individual- 
ism or freakish mood, and devotion to a philosophy of 
dynamism, which he calls Communism. 

His mood, when away from his beloved Indians, or 
when not merely caricaturing in a mood of frank irrever- 
ence, is that of delight in watching the wheels go round. 
He finds a rapt joy therein; but it is the delight of a child 
or a boy, too playlike and fruitless to sustain the life of 
a man. 

When he philosophizes, his delight is in the dynamism 
of high-powered industry, as symbolized by the whirring 
wheels: the fever of industrial production. But the 
Americans who have invented the wheels find today less 
pleasure in their gyrations than does the romantic gentle- 
man from across the border who rhapsodizes over them. 
We have suffered too much from what these wheels grind 
forth. Ecstasy over industrial production merits too 
much the irony expressed by G. K. Chesterton, writing in 
the first number of the American Review (April, 1933) : 

In the New Year Encyclical which the Editor of the London 
Sunday Express delivered urbi et orbi on the first of the year, 
the faithful might find and reverently read the following para- 
graph: 

“Tf the world in 1933 obeys Jesus there will be no more hunger 
or want. The world slump will be ended. The wheels of credit, 
exchange, labour, and trade will go round again.” 

Infandum renovare dolorem! A mere touch, and those wheels 
will go round again, those wheels we all, with such childish joy 
and innocence, loved to see going round. Those wheels that grind 
the faces of the poor; those wheels that deafened the children in 
the first factories, those wheels that throw a thousand men out 
of work; those wheels that stun and stupefy even the men who 
are in work; those wheels that were the weapons, in an endless 
civil war, of those lawless lords who “laid upon the toiling mil- 
lions a yoke little better than slavery itself”; those wheels that 
have now for a hundred years roared around a blind giant who 
found himself truly, in Milton’s words, “eyeless, in Gaza; at a 
mill, with slaves.” 

“ But,” says Mr. Rivera, with astonishment, “I myself 
am the bitterest enemy of capitalism and the grinding of 
the poor!” Granted; but the truth remains that your 
philosophy of Communism has blinded the poor of those 
spiritual eyes by which they might find escape from the 
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same tyranny of materialistic production. As its devotee 
you have nothing left in life but to sit and watch the 
wheels go round; for beyond, there is a void. 

“ However,” some disciple of Rivera might say, “ is not 
religious art hampered by the necessity of being reverent? 
Your reverence binds you to tradition, while art struggles 
to be free of tradition, to fling off the shackles of the 
dead past. 

“ And liturgical art, in particular, which is destined for 
precise functions as part of the fabric of Catholic 
churches, is not that doubly hampered not only by the 
general religious principle of reverence, but by the special 
prescriptions of the Canon Law? How can creative effort 
be reconciled with the binding force of law? How can 
you soar with the decrees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites attached to your wings?” 

To which objection the answer is simple. The history 
of art shows that no one, however revolutionary, can be 


artistically effective who disregards tradition. Art is ren- - 


dered sterile, of course, by traditionalism, which is the 
mechanical repetition of past forms. But the use of the 
past heritage of art, with its experiences and conquests, 
is not traditionalism; it is simply the normal process of 
the creative mind. 

As for the hampering effect of law, this exhibition is 
itself the refutation of such fears. The Church’s Canon 
Law, far from weighting down the artists’ wings, has 
given them the inspiration with which to rise. Its re- 
quirements are the source of their inspiration. What 
would seem less inspiring for an artist, for instance, than 
the form and shape laid down for the various textiles 
used in the service of the altar; the vestments, the veils, 
the hangings and linens? Yet what creations of beauty 
are always emerging from the fulfilment of these homely 
requirements ! 

If the prescriptions of Church law were mere legalism, 
this objection might be valid. A network of rabbinical 
measurements would undoubtedly hamper creation. But 
the liturgical law of the Church is no arid formalism. 
It is the consecrated use of the Church, founded in the 
transcendental purpose to which these articles are dedi- 
cated, and guided by the practical experience of centuries 
of reverent human usage. To those who penetrate be- 
neath the uninviting rind of the law, it offers the most 
delicate and savorous of fruits: the humblest practical 
sense, combined with the intuition of the Eternal, the em- 
bodying of the Divine. 

At the discussions which followed the opening of the 
exhibit, one of the artists present commented upon the 
interest that European Catholics have already shown in 
the revival of liturgical art in the United States, and 
offered the prophecy that this revival is destined to reach 
its most rapid blossoming in this country. Why not? 
America has already her great art in every field: her great 
mural painters and architects and portraitists and sculp- 
tors of international renown. May she not as well lead in 
the second spring of liturgical craftsmanship, and so bring 
glory to the vesture of Christ’s Body, and strength to 
the Church in the hour of her distress? 
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HE Rev. Thomas E. Little, according to his friend, 

the Rev. Walter S. Maggs, former Pastor of Woody- 
crest M. E. Church, “is a man of sterling integrity, 
strong conviction, and with passionate zeal for righteous- 
ness.” Moreover, “his purpose is kind, his aim true, his 
heart is tender, and his friends many.” I congratulate 
the Rev. Little, as his friend terms him, on so high a 
reputation. Garbed therein, he cannot fail to impress as 
the founder of the American Protestant Defense League, 
which is “a united effort to promote militant Protestant 
Christianity for the defense of the Faith and the Ameri- 
can Constitution.” 

The principles of the League are as foursquare as Mr. 
Little. The League believes in “the eternal separation 
of Church and State, enforcement of all laws, especially 
the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. Deporta- 
tion of all unnaturalized bootleggers, gangsters and racke- 
teers including Fascists and Reds. . . . We also believe 
that only public-school graduates who become teachers 
should be allowed to teach in our public-school system. 
We also believe that the United States of America should 
not become entangled in any way with foreign countries.” 

The League wisely confines its efforts to the “ unnat- 
uralized bootleggers, gangsters,” etc. The home product 
are a bit too numerous to handle. 

The League is anxious about the colored people. If 
they are not brought into Protestant churches and organ- 
izations, “ by Protestant Missionaries, Rome will see to 
it that they are Romanized and brought into the fold of 
the Church of Rome. God forbid that this should hap- 
pen. We therefore have arranged a special department 
for Colored People.” The League conducts also “a wel- 
fare department for the distribution of clothing to needy 
Protestant families.” 





ARTICULARLY interesting, however, are the Rev. 
Little’s discoveries about the Jesuits. Speaking at the 
Second United Presbyterian Church, on April 23, 1933, 
he revealed the awful fact that “many seeds of error 
have been sown in the Protestant Church by the Jesuits. 
They go about implanting erroneous notions in the Prot- 
estant mind, so that, later, they may point to them and 
accuse the Protestants of having originated them.” (It 
may turn out then, that the Jesuits actually inspired the 
American Protestant Defense League.) And he adds: 
The Jesuits are the schoolmasters of the Roman Church. They 
were the only Order which was left unrestrained by the Council 
of Trent. They are at work in Protestant Churches to this day. 
A friend of mine, a Baptist minister, was telling me recently that 
he discovered that both the Treasurer and another high official of 
his Church in Great Britain were discovered to be Jesuits. The 
insidious scheming of the Romanists, led on by the Jesuits, knows 
no limits. Did not the Romanists put poison in the Rev. Bate- 
man’s milk? 
However, dear Rev. Little, go easy with the Jesuits at 
the Council of Trent. They were not concerned there solely 
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with smiting the Protestants, though they did it mightily. 
They also conducted a welfare department similar to your 
own in charge of the great theologian Laynez. It was not 
run for deserving Protestants, or for deserving Catholics, 
only, but for anybody and anyone who begged to be 
clothed in the name of Christ. Says James Broderick in 
the Month for December, 1929: 

Having procured a list of all the prelates and important officials 
in the city, they approached each in turn, beginning with the 
Legates, Cardinals del Monte, Cervini and Pole, to beg alms for 
their new-found charges. As a result, Laynez was able to report 
to Ignatius in September, 1546, that they had “ provided clothes 
for seventy-six poor people, giving each a shirt, a smock, leggings, 
and boots.” The clothes were a difficulty, as the Fathers soon dis- 
covered that the merry rogues were playing pitch-and-toss for one 
another’s coats and shirts. They solved the problem by providing 
one-piece suits that could not be gambled away without leaving 
their former owners in a state of nature unsuited to the climate 
of the Tyrolese Alps. 

Aha! dear Rev. Little, we now know who invented the 


one-piece suit. 





UT a startling problem suggests itself. Did the 

Jesuits, who discouraged gambling at Trent, inspire 
it in Massachusetts? Here is a problem for the re- 
searches of Professor Conant, now slated for the presi- 
dency of Harvard University. Historians of that seat 
of learning have unearthed the fact that some of its most 
hallowed walls were erected by an appeal to the gambling 
instinct. The Harvard Alumni Bulletin for April 28, 
1933, tells the tale, to this effect. 

In 1772, the funds of Harvard College were running 
low. Money was urgently required for a new college 
building, and the General Court gave special permission 
for a lottery to raise the necessary cash. During the 
Revolution the project languished, but in 1794 it was 
renewed. The lottery prolonged its drawings for several 
years, and finally produced the principal sum, $18,400, 
needed for the building of Stoughton Hall. All this, 
says the Bulletin, is now set forth without trace of cor- 
porate blush in a bronze tablet on the venerable bricks: 

STOUGHTON 
Halt 
Burtt 
By Harvarp COoLLece 
Arep sy A State Lorrery 
1805 

“ But,” continues the narrative, “here lies the nub and 
rub of the incident: Harvard College itself purchased 
tickets in its own lottery! And in the drawings for the 
first class, announced on January 1, 1795, the College it- 
self drew the principal prize of $10,000 on ticket num- 
bered 18,547.” There were also other occasions when the 
college followed this tempting path to opulence, and ad- 
vertised, on one of these, the GRAND HARVARD 
COLLEGE LOTTERY with the “ highly moral observa- 
tion”: “ The pursuit of mankind in general is Wealth, 
and the prudent part of endeavour, to obtain it the most 
easy way—at the least risk, and in the shortest time. ...” 
Harvard even in those days, was ahead of the times. 

But, for stern truth’s record be it noted, Yale had set 
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the example, for the first college lottery in America was 
authorized by the General Assembly of Connecticut, for 
the building of Connecticut Hall. In 1748, Princeton 
embarked upon the downward stream. William and 
Mary, Queen’s College (now Rutgers), the College of 
Philadelphia (the University of Pennsylvania), and 
others followed suit, while Brown University struggled 
in vain for twenty years to wrest permission from the 
dour Rhode Island legislature for a permit to do the same. 

Time hath passed his merciful hand over the memory 
of the early financing of Yale by taxation on “ rhum,” 
at four cents a gallon. We depend on the A. P. D. 
League to steel our anxious educators against such lapses. 

THE PILGRIM. 


Education 


Seniors and Professional Preferences 
Rutu Byrns, Pu.D. 


ACH of 1,000 seniors in the 30 Catholic high schools 
considered in this study was asked what “ vocation 
or profession” he planned to pursue. (See last week’s 
issue.) It was considered a matter of significance to de- 
termine the proportion of senior boys and of senior girls 
who had decided on a profession, the relation between 
the vocational choices and the opportunities that are open 
in these occupations, and the relation between scholastic 
aptitude, as shown by the results of the psychological ex- 
amination, and the professional choice. 

One of the most arresting facts revealed in a study of 
the vocational plans of this group of students was that a 
larger number of girls than of boys in the Catholic high 
schools reported that they had chosen a profession. Four 
hundred and thirty-eight of the 520 girls, and 358 of the 
508 boys stated a choice of profession. Only 3 of the 
more than 500 girls stated that they planned to be home 
makers! Of these 3, one said that she wished to be a 
“home girl,” another said that she hoped to marry and 
make housekeeping her profession, and the third replied 
that her ambition was to be a “ home maker.” 

A greater variety of ambitions or plans was manifested 
by the boys than by the girls. The choices of the boys 
fell into 40 different occupational groups, while the choices 
of the girls fell into but 21 groups. While there was 
some evidence of a relationship between scholastic apti- 
tude and professional choice, there is a great range of 
ability within every grouping. Of the boys who stated 
that they planned to become doctors of medicine, for ex- 
ample, the range of percentile scores was from zero 
through 100, and there were exactly the same number 
in the lowest decile as in the highest. Among the voca- 
tions with the highest medians were journalism, law, 
library work, medicine, and engineering. Among the pop- 
ular professions with low medians were pharmacy, nurs- 
ing, and beauty-parlor work. 

Stenography was the occupational choice listed most 
frequently by the girls, with teaching and nursing follow- 
ing in order. Twenty-three per cent of the girls wanted 
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to be stenographers while not 2 per cent of the women in 
the United States were stenographers or typists accord- 
ing to the census figures of 1930. Twenty-two per cent 
of the girls chose teaching for a profession although less 
than 2 per cent of the women in the United States were 
teachers according to the occupational statistics of 1930. 
Nineteen per cent of the girls wanted to be trained nurses 
although the trained nurses, untrained nurses, and mid- 
wives constituted less than 1 per cent of the women in 
this country in 1930. In other words, two-thirds of the 
girls planned to enter occupations in which less than one- 
twentieth of the women are employed. 

This tendency for girls to want to crowd into these 
three professions was more pronounced in some schools 
than in others. In one high-school senior class of 42 
girls, exactly half of them stated that they planned to 
become stenographers. In another school 18 of 51 girls 
said that they planned to be trained nurses. It is interest- 
ing to note that less than 3 per cent of this group of girls 
chose beauty-parlor work as a vocation, while in similar 
studies of the professional preferences of high-school 
seniors, the proportion of girls choosing this profession 
has run to 9 and 10 per cent. It is also interesting to note 
that the 5 girls who chose to become librarians were all 
well above the median in scholastic ability. 

Engineering, journalism, law, business, and teaching 
were the occupations chosen most frequently by the senior 
boys. Nine per cent of the boys indicated that they planned 
to become engineers, while the number of technical engi- 
neers, and engineers in manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries totaled only 1 per cent of the male population in 
1930. Six per cent of the boys chose journalism for a 
profession, while the number of professional authors, 
editors, and reporters is less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the male population. Another 6 per cent of the boys 
chose law as a profession, while the total of lawyers, 
judges, and justices constitutes only about two-fifths of 
1 per cent of the population. 

It is evident that, as in the case of the girls, the propor- 
tion of boys who chose certain professions was far be- 
yond the proportion that these occupational groups can 
absorb. On the other hand, there were many occupations 
not chosen by any of the boys. For example, none of 
the seniors indicated that they wished to be policemen, 
firemen, photographers, printers, soldiers, or sailors. Al- 
though the number of men in barbering, hairdressing, and 
manicuring is more than double the number of girls and 
women in these professions, no boys chose to be barbers, 
while about 3 per cent of the girls said that they wanted 
to be “ beauticians.” Only 4 boys stated that they chose 
farming as an occupation; none of these was the son 
of a farmer. While 6 per cent of the fathers were rail- 
road men, not one boy chose this profession. Sixteen 
per cent of the fathers were skilled artisans but only 2 
per cent of the boys chose vocations falling under this 
classification. Only 29 boys wanted to follow the pro- 
fessions of their fathers; of this number, 4 of the fathers 
were doctors, 4 were merchants, 3 were bankers, 2 were 
hotel managers, 2 were undertakers, 2 were lawyers, and 
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2 were manufacturers. A grain trimmer, a cooper, and 
an electrotypist were among the other occupations of 
fathers that were chosen by their sons. 

Almost the entire range of scholastic ability was found 
within nearly every occupational group of both boys and 
girls. The girls who chose to be librarians, and the boys 
who had decided to be architects, were two exceptions, 
as none of the individuals in these two groups fell into 
the lower deciles. The proportion of girls who chose 
teaching, stenography, and nursing is too large and the 
number of boys who chose engineering, journalism, and 
law was too large. Only 3 girls chose homemaking as a 
career and only 4 boys chose farming. Many other pro- 
fessions that include a considerable proportion of the 
population were not chosen by any of the seniors. 

It is obvious that certain professions, such as law, medi- 
cine, engineering, and teaching, require at least a fair 
degree of scholastic ability. Since the entire range of 
ability was found within each of these occupational groups, 
it may be inferred that many of the boys and girls who 
chose these professions will most likely not succeed. It 
seems evident, therefore, that this group of Catholic high- 
school seniors showed a real need for intelligent voca- 
tional guidance and counseling. 

The lack of correlation between a high grade of scholas- 
tic aptitude and the intention to attend college, showed 
that educational guidance is also needed in the high schools 
selected for this study. A large proportion of both boys 
and girls who will probably fail to do satisfactory college 
work planned to enter college. A great proportion of 
boys and girls whose ability would enable them to do suc- 
cessful college work and for whom further academic train- 
ing would most likely be a sound investment for society, 
did not intend to enter college. 


Economics 





Is Taxation Becoming Unbearable? 
Joun E. DoNNELLY 


SURVEY of the history of taxation for the past 

100 years discloses the following facts: In 1833, 
New York City, with a population of 200,000, required 
about $1,400,000 to run its government. Today, with 
a population of 7,000,000, the cost has mounted to over 
$500,000,000. In other words, while the population has 
increased only 35 times, the cost of government has in- 
creased over 350 times. 

The population of New York State at this period was 
2,000,000, while its cost of government was about $2,- 
400,000. Now with a population of 12,000,000 the State 
budget is in excess of $400,000,000. The population has 
increased only six times, but the cost of government has 
risen more than 166 times. 

The Federal Government at this time, for a popula- 
tion of 13,000,000, required about $26,000,000 for its 
yearly expenditures. Today it needs $5,000,000,000 for 
a population of 130,000,000. Thus for ten times the popu- 
lation it expends almost 200 times more revenue. 
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lf the expenses were distributed per capita, each man, 
woman, and child would pay the following: 

For city government: In 1833, $7.00, today $71.43; or more 
than 10 times as much. 

For State government: In 1833, $1.20, today $33.33; or more 
than 29 times as much. 

For Federal government: In 1833, $2.00, today $38.46, or more 
than 19 times as much. 

We are paying today, according to Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, one-third of our earnings in taxes, which he claims 
is more than five times the amount we paid 20 years ago. 

The discouraging feature is that instead of lessening 
the burden of taxation, the tendency of government is to 
increase it still further. States are proposing an additional 
emergency tax on incomes; some cities advocate an occu- 
pational tax on non-residents; and the Federal Govern- 
ment may be depended upon to discover or invent new 
sources of taxation—all in addition to taxes already 
imposed. For the time being, the saving feature of an 
intolerable situation is perhaps the fact that most people 
are suffering under the delusion that others are paying 
most of the taxes. The tenant thinks his landlord pays 
the tax on the real property he occupies; the consumer 
imagines that the producer or seller pays the tax on the 
goods he consumes. It takes a crisis to disillusion them, 
and even then the protest generally assumes the form of 
some disorder, as the present rent strikes, where the 
tenant is unable to pay and the landlord cannot without 
loss reduce the rent as demanded. 

Just how soon a patient people will decide that taxes 
are too oppressive is a question which it is unsafe to defer 
to the too distant future. It may be answered at any time. 
Prudence dictates the strict application of the principles 
of Cardinal De Lugo, uttered more than 300 years ago, 
that fair taxation requires due regard to special benefits 
and taxable capacity. When government undertakes ex- 
penditures, not for a general but for a special purpose, 
for the advantage of particular individuals or groups or 
localities, those gaining the advantage should bear most 
of the tax. To quote De Lugo: 

If the tax is for some need not common to all, those ought 
primarily to bear the charge whose need is met by it; but if it 
surpasses their capacity it should be extended to others, because 
members of the same body should help each other. 

Thus the cost of roads, bridges, harbors, quays, light- 
ing, paving, draining, water supply, bridges, subways, 
education, and the like, should primarily be borne by 
those most benefited by their use. In the matter of higher 
education, for instance, it is unfair to require the citizen 
without children to share equally the expense of educat- 
ing the children of others, or the parent with two children 
to bear the same burden as the parent with five or six. 
Likewise, it is unfair to compel the parent who educates 
his children at his own expense to contribute unduly in 
addition to the education of those educated at the public 
expense. So in the use of subways, bridges, and roads, 
those who seldom or never use them should not be re- 
quired to pay the same proportion of the cost as those 
using them habitually. But, to quote De Lugo again: 

When the need is common, all should be charged with the ex- 
pense in common, and as far as possible equally; namely, in 
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geometrical proportion, those with greater taxable capacity pay- 
ing more, and those with less, paying less. Otherwise the dis- 
tribution of public burden would display, not formal but only 
material equality, which means the greatest inequality, as if you 
gave an equal weight to a man to carry and to a child. 

The principle of taxable capacity is taxation according 
to ability or facility. Ordinarily its measure is the in- 
come of the taxpayer. When, according to Dr. Butler, 
he is required to expend one-third of that income for 
taxes, he is manifestly being taxed far in excess of his 
taxable capacity. The State is made for the individual, 
and not the individual for the State. Its expenses should 
be so regulated as not to impose such a terrific burden on 
its citizens. Waste and extravagance are vices of democ- 
racy, notably our own democracy. Parties must be main- 
tained, and party workers are fed on public patronage. 
The pork barrel must be constantly replenished, which 
means that constant drains must be made upon the only 
source of supply—money raised by taxation. We are now 
witnessing the spectacle of many highly paid (and over- 
paid, even useless) officials, protesting against a ten-per- 
cent reduction in their salaries, while a large proportion 
of the wage earners who help to pay them have had their 
salaries reduced 100 per cent. 

Government has a genius for finding new sources of 
taxation, yet government is far less scientific than in- 
genious. Too often the immediate taxpayer is not the one 
who bears the burden. This is instanced by the income 
tax on profits from business where the tax appears to 
come from the sources of income of the person taxed, 
but in reality is charged to overhead and shifted in in- 
creased cost of the product to the consumer of the goods. 
On the other hand, an occupational tax levied on a wage 
earner cannot be shifted, but must be paid out of his 
salary. The result is that new taxation is either shifted 
to, or directly paid by, the most helpless, forcing them to 
extra toil and penurious living, and perhaps even reduc- 
ing them to the state of having nothing wherewith to pay. 

Government is not justified in taking what it can get 
easiest, and imposing taxes that can be most easily assessed 
and collected, when the burden falls on those least able to 
pay. It should reckon with the taxable capacity of the tax- 
payer, consider the great difference between not only his 
absolute, but also his conventional necessities on the one 
hand, and his superfluities on the other, and so regulate 
its taxation that it will not make it a disproportionate 
weight on the poor. 

But principally government should rid itself of the 
habit of viewing as infinite both its needs and the sources 
of taxation to supply them. Governmental waste and 
extravagance is much more reprehensible than the ex- 
travagance of the individual, because its innocent vic- 
tims are ultimately the poor and helpless. Today one- 
third of one’s labor is required to support his govern- 
ment; tomorrow it may be one-half or even more. In 
spite of the many blessings it secures to its citizens, never- 
theless, when they realize they are now paying one-third 
of their income to enjoy them, with the prospect of cost- 
ing even more, they may decide that they are paying too 
high a price for democracy. 
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Dramatics 


Mr. Maugham Sobs Aloud 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


NCE upon a time, when I was a schoolgirl at the 

Convent of Notre Dame in Milwaukee, Sister Mary 
Ethelbert directed each of her English class to write a 
short story. Being a trifle under fifteen at the time I 
inevitably wrote a very, very sad tale. Sister Ethelbert 
returned it to me with a penciled comment of one sen- 
tence. 

“Let your readers,” she wrote, “ shed their own tears.” 

That sentence has remained with me throughout the 
years. It has greatly helped my work. I have quoted it 
in most of the numerous addresses I have given to stu- 
dents. Now I am bringing it forth again for the special 
consideration of Somerset Maugham. If he had been a 
pupil of Sister Ethelbert he would never have spoiled his 
fine play, “Services Rendered,” by the exaggerated 
tragedy and over-sentimental treatment which wrecked it, 
and which removed it from the New York stage after 
one of the shortest runs on record. 

In the beginning, this play seemed to have every chance 
of success. Mr. Maugham is a master craftsman. Sam 
H. Harris, his producer, put the play on at the Booth 
Theater with a perfect cast, setting, and direction. The 
company acted it superbly. But for once in his career 
Mr. Maugham was too deeply moved by his theme, and 
his emotion was too obvious. He was appalled by the 
after-War tragedies around him in England. He put 
every one of these into his play. He dropped tears on 
every page. He sobbed aloud. And though many of his 
spectators wept with him they really didn’t want to. They 
were not convinced that all the terrible experiences shown 
in the Maugham drama could have happened in one 
family. In one community, yes—perhaps, and if the com- 
munity was large enough. But surely not in one little 
family group. The spectators put away their handker- 
chiefs and began to argue the matter; and after that it 
was all over but the funeral. 

Not since Mr. O’Neill gave us “ Mourning Becomes 
Electra,” in one of his blackest moods, has there been 
such an afflicted family as we see in “ Services Rendered.” 
The only son has been blinded in the War. The fiancé 
of his sister has been killed in the War. Another young 
officer, on whom the girl’s affections then settle, fails in 
business and shoots himself. The sister has to fill her 
days with ministrations to her blind brother and to play 
chess with him. This last duty seems to have been the 
final straw on the back of her camel. Mr. Maugham 
evidently dislikes the game of chess, for he sobs audibly 
over the girl’s situation. At the end she goes insane: her 
younger sister runs away with a gay Lothario in the 
village; and the mother, who is the only likable member 
of the family, develops cancer and gets ready to die with 
a brave smile. It was at this point that a woman sitting 
next to me in the Booth Theater put her handkerchief 
back into her handbag with a definite sniff. 
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“ Exaggerated, I call this play,” she confided to me. 
“The author is simply piling on the agony. He’s just 
trying to harrow us up—and the more he tries the less 
I harrow!” 

That’s the answer. The author’s sobs and lamentations 
could not carry situations whose cumulative effect was 
not convincing. The Greeks could destroy all their charac- 
ters with a fine ruthlessness and get away with it. That 
was because they were ruthless. Mr. Maugham is too 
sorry for his puppets. Some day we shall hear of him as 
weepingly walking the London bridge all night, as Mr. 
Dickens is said to have done when he killed Little Nell. 

And now we will turn with relief to one of the bright- 
est, cleanest, most delightful plays in town, “ One Sun- 
day Afternoon,” written by James Hagen, and produced 
by Leo Peters and Leslie J. Spiller. I apologize for be- 
ing so late in getting ’round to this play. Frankly, I had 
not heard or read much about it and I finally dropped 
into the Forty-eighth Street Theater to see it largely be- 
cause there was nothing else on our stage that especially 
appealed to me. I had a wonderful experience, one of 
the thrills that come only too seldom in the theater; the 
thrill that comes with the witnessing of perfect art, and 
the birth of a new star. 

I tremble when I think of what might have happened 
to “ One Sunday Afternoon” if almost anyone but Lloyd 
Nolan had played the leading role. There are a dozen 
American comedians who might have done it without 
spoiling the play, but no one else I can think of could 
have lifted the charming little play to such heights. For 
in “ One Sunday Afternoon” we see not only the birth 
of a new star but the birth of a soul, and there can be no 
more deeply moving spectacle than that. The friend who 
was with me expressed surprise that such subtle work as 
Mr. Nolan’s should have found such immediate recog- 
nition. But I doubt if ten per cent of his spectators 
realize why they follow Mr. Nolan’s interpretation with 
such breathless interest. 

The answer is a simple one. They are not looking at 
acting. They are looking at life. They are following the 
struggle of a small-town boy, the bully and braggart of 
his community, to make himself into a man. He is, to 
begin with, the most repellent type of cheap sport: quar- 
relsome, bumptious, intolerably conceited, and a village 
Lothario. Then he falls deeply, agonizingly in love, and 
the leaven of the first real love he has known works on 
his character. He doesn’t know this. He would violently 
repudiate the charge. But the good that is in him awakes 
and insists on expression. His unconsciousness of what 
is taking place, his confusion, his inarticulateness, his in- 
coherence when he tries to express what he vaguely feels 
and fears, are only intimated in the play script. They are 
in Mr. Nolan’s brain and soul, and they give his audi- 
ences a memorable two hours. 

It is said that the play, having gone almost unnoticed 
by the critics for weeks, is now drawing full houses and 
was seriously considered in connection with the Pulitzer 
Prize. Mr. Nolan should be given a bigger and a very 
special prize, a prize for the best and most cerebral act- 
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ing seen on our stage this season. The play ought to run 
for years but perhaps it won’t, in these business condi- 
tions. See it while you can. 

The play, “ Nine Pine Street,” in which Margaret 
Hewes in starring Lillian Gish at the Longacre Theater, 
is supposed to be based on the Borden murder. It will 
be remembered that Lizzie Borden was accused of murder- 
ing her father and stepmother in their Fall River, Mass., 
home and in a peculiarly ferocious fashion. She was tried 
and acquitted. I was one of the reporters who wrote up 
the case for the New York World, and I still remember 
every detail of it. At the time of the trial I was con- 
vinced that Lizzie Borden was innocent. So were the 
great majority of the newspaper men and women who 
followed the proceedings. So were the members of the 
jury and the three old judges who presided. When a 
point in her favor came out almost everybody beamed, 
including the jury. Yet when she was acquitted it became 
clear that her old neighbors and friends still had a large 
question mark in their minds. They shunned her, and 
she lived the life of a recluse, devoting herself to the care 
of her only sister, who went insane soon after the trial. 

It is a far cry from those days and that dramatic trial 
to the offering at the Longacre Theater. To me, noth- 
ing about it suggested the Borden case except that the 
scene was Fall River and the victims were the father and 
stepmother of the accused girl. The play is admirably 
acted, especially by Miss Gish, though her. diction is very 
bad. There are one or two big scenes, notably that in 
which the acquitted prisoner returns to her home to find 
her friends awaiting her, not in welcome but in cold and 
growing suspicion. But there are long intervals when the 
action drags and the spectator’s attention wanders. My 
guess is that the play was over-written. It had four 
authors, quite enough to wreck any play. Apparently dur- 
ing the writing and re-writing the characters and episodes 
were rehashed out of recognition. 

“Man Bites Dog,” a newspaper comedy written by 
Theron Bamberger and produced by Don Lochbiler and 
Arthur Baston, remained at the Lyceum Theater four 
days. That was exactly four days too long. 


REVIEWS 
A Watch in the Night. By Heren C. Wuite. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Jacopone da Todi died on Christmas, 1306, while the bells were 
ringing for Mass. Many there were who revered him as a saint, 
but some held him in bitter disregard. Despite all efforts on the 
part of those who believed in him, he has never passed the crucial 
tests that lead to canonization. His was a picturesque career in a 
century that stands out as wild and turbulent. Of a noble family, 
with large wealth, of fine natural endowments, Jacopone relin- 
quished all that the world offered to follow the strict principle of 
Christ given to the rich young man. He became a Franciscan 
tertiary who wandered through the countryside and subsisted only 
on alms. After some time, he petitioned to be received among the 
Franciscans in the fuller sense of becoming a brother. It was at 
that period shortly after the death of St. Francis when his sons 
were disputing among themselves as to the lines along which the 
Order would develop. Jacopone aligned himself to the Spirituals, 
as against the Conventuals. The dispute raged in the councils of 
the Order and was brought before successive Popes. Celestine 
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under the guidance of Jacopone approved the Spirituals; Boniface 
VIII, always hostile to Jacopone, tried to crush them. Such is the 
briefest of backgrounds against which the romance and spiritual 
exaltation, the political maneuvering and clashing intrigues and 
war and tragedy, the poetry and prayer and preaching and min- 
istering of Jacopone’s life is unfolded. This is an entrancingly 
beautiful narrative, one that has a majestic sweep like a mighty 
river. It is amazingly rich in its details, as rich as Sigrid Und- 
set’s novels of fourteenth-century Norway. It is a story that lives 
and is vital. It is not perfect, however. Miss White has taken 
liberties with the dates, though she mentions none, of some events 
and of some characters, like Bonaventure; she sometimes slips in 
her use of Catholic terms; but the greatest defect, if it can rightiy 
be called a defect rather than an interpretation, concerns the 
justice of her treatment of the quarrels between the Spirituals and 
the Conventuals, and of her portrayals of the champions of both 
parties. It is claimed that she exaggerates the bitterness; perhaps 
that may be true; it is a difficult question. But, with these pro- 
visos, “ A Watch in the Night” is a tremendously brilliant book 
that the Catholic Book Club did well in naming as Catholic book 
of the month. a &® 2 





St. Augustine. By Repecca West. New York: D. Appleton and 

Company. $2.00. 

Writing the life of a saint without assessing its spiritual values 
begets confusion of motives. “St. Augustine,” by Rebecca West, 
is a brief, robustly written biography; yet it is an opaque work, 
without perception of the Lord’s slow illumining of the great soul 
of Augustine. Freud, ally of the author, never seems so stupid 
as when he gets tangled up with Christian philosophy. Among 
astonishing derangements of motives we read that Augustine was 
a “victim” of compulsory ordination, shirked responsibility, and 
was a mere weakling, that at the reverend age of seventy-six he 
wrote garrulously on sex, that his life generally was botched, that 
martyrdom in the early centuries was a theatrical gesture. Cath- 
olic tradition regards Monica as a vigilant mother struggling to 
reform a wayward son; the author’s Monica is crafty with religion 
“a noble instrument for obtaining her desire that her son should 
not become a man.” Catholic history conceives Augustine’s bap- 
tism by St. Ambrose in Milan Cathedral as a magnificent event; 
Miss West is cold to its significance. Catholic literature holds 
“The Confessions” sincere; Miss West believes them dissem- 
bling. Augustine was a ransomed saint; yet it is disappointing 
that this biographer devotes her pages to his base inclinations, 
accounting not the urge to the spiritual. z. H. B. 





Religion Today. By Artuur L. Swirt, Jr. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Company. $2.50. 

This is a series of fifteen lectures on religion, delivered by 
speakers representing various schools of religious thought. Only 
one Catholic appears among the fourteen contributors, and he is 
restricted to the topic of the Church’s attitude toward the demo- 
cratic form of government. There is much evidence of the as- 
sumption that all theological problems must be solved by unaided 
reason, and the inevitable primitives are marshaled as specimens 
of how religion started, though their testimony is humorously 
offset by a succeeding article enumerating recent American cults 
that more than match the so-called primitives in superstition and 
absurdity and which furnish a strong presumption, even on this 
line, that crude cults are purer religious forms gone to seed rather 
than the fruitful roots out of which more dignified or reasonable 
religions sprang. Many of the writers assert or assume that 
science has largely destroyed the appeal of religion, mistaking for 
real science the anti-religious propaganda that has been brought 
to bear upon the average man. There is the familiar Protestant 
repudiation of all attempts to teach men anything in religion be- 
yond the most general principles; even these principles are to be 
offered not with any special claim to acceptance but simply to see 
if they afford any help to better living—and better living for them 
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seems not to get beyond the natural virtues. The volume is closed 
by calling up three seers to peer into the future and tell what 
fortune they see there for religion; all are confident of a survival 
or revival of religion, though they are hazy about the forms in 
which it will manifest itself. For the editor and most of the con- 
tributors religion is evidently an enigma. The whole collection 
forms a fresh proof for the thesis in apologetics that, to proceed 
with steadfastness and consistency along the road of religion, man 
needs supernatural revelation and needs it presented to him by a 
teacher with authority to claim acceptance; not merely for what 
each hearer’s limited experience or transient mood makes palat- 
able, but for truth in itself however disagreeable or inconvenient 
at the moment. The religious chaos in the world today outside 
the Church is clear evidence that reason becomes unreasonable 
when permitted to usurp the place of faith. W. D. 





Saint Thomas Aquinas and His Work. By Pére A. D. Sertm- 
LANGES, O.P. Translated by G. ANstruTHER, O.P. London: 
Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 5/. 

This book had appeared in French as one of the series of 
Grande Coeurs, under the authorship of Pére Sertillanges, a rec- 
ognized authority on St. Thomas. His researches in his chosen 
field of Thomistic philosophy, as well as his critical studies on the 
Angelic Doctor and his monumental work, have merited the laurels 
of Catholic scholarship. In translating this work into English, 
Father Anstruther has done a distinct service. English readers 
will become acquainted with the genius of the Angelic Doctor 
reflected in his triumph as thinker, theologian, and saint. We are 
moreover made aware of his influence today as well as his use- 
fulness tomorrow. Today, when the world is in a state of up- 
heaval and uncertainty, blinded by uncontrolled instincts and false 
philosophies, the clear light of St. Thomas’s logic is well worth 
contemplating. And if humanity is to be saved from this welter 
of dissolution, and civilization saved for posterity, it must be 
through the saving vhilosophy and theology of the Schoolmen, 
happily combining the wisdom of human reason with the revela- 
tions of God, of whom St. Thomas is, with the Church’s fullest 
approbation, the golden mouthpiece. Translations of the works 
of St. Thomas have appeared, but never in so small a compass 
has the glory of the Saint been revealed. J. F. D. 





Théorie des Belles-Lettres. By R. P. L. Loncuaye, S.J. Paris: 

Pierre Téqui. 20 francs. 

It is not astonishing that Pére Longhaye’s masterpiece should 
reach a sixth edition. As the prodigal critics return one by one 
to their home of a Catholic philosophy of literature, or even to 
that half-way house of common sense (called by the unfortunate 
and self-contradictory name of the “New” Humanism), they 
will find Father Longhaye on the door step to meet them. Some- 
where in the course of these 565 pages you will find every aspect 
of literary Humanism set forth with luminous finality. Long, 
long before Mr. More or Mr. Babbitt were heard of; three years 
before W. C. Brownell wrote his “French Traits” (1888), Pére 
Longhaye had launched this reasoned attack on “ Rousseau and 
Romanticism.” The essence of all literary Humanism is in the 
sub-title: the Soul and the Real in the Word. “ But as I see it,” 
says Pére Longhaye in his Introduction, “the supreme fact to 
which all others bear witness is the soul, the soul and its legitimate 
exigences, the soul and its disordered appetites.” That is the 
point of all Humanism. Some people choose to dive into the deep 
waters of ancient history to bring up that simple truth; they 
knock at the doors of Plato and Confucius, and wait hat in hand 
for an answer. Father Longhaye is more simple and direct. He 
finds the answer in the unchanging and undying wisdom of Cath- 
olicism and common sense. Ardor and order in the soul; the soul 
in real relation with nature and man and God; that is the eternal 
formula of all enduring literature. Father Longhaye analyzes all 
these ideas with a certain uncompromising rigor which will not 
be wholly amusing to those who suffer from une invincible horreur 
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du sérieux. However, his final synthesis setting forth the ideal 
of a Christian literary taste is as delightful in its constructive 
parts as it is devastating in its criticism of some of the nineteenth- 
century heroes. This is how Hugo is handled: “ Ame commune, 
incompléte, en désordre; tempérament violent, grossier méme a ses 
heures; orgueil fou, titanique, merveilleux talent tombé au dessous 
de l'humanité pour avoir voulu se guinder plus haut qu'elle.” That 
was written in 1885. When are the Catholic critics going to give 
up this servile mendicancy on the back-door steps of modern -isms, 
seeing that Catholicism, Scholasticism, and common sense can 
teach them language like that? G. G. W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Manners and Morals.—A misleading inference might be drawn 
from the title “No Nice Girl Swears” (Knopf. $2.00), by Alice 
Leone Moats. It is not a didactic effort to inaugurate a femi- 
ninistic incursion of modern sophisticates into the ranks of the 
Holy Name Society. The author, however, perhaps does not 
know, else she would have made use of the fact, that the roll of 
the first branch of the Holy Name Society in the United States, 
which was organized in 1809, in St. Charles’ Church, Hardings 
Creek, Ky., by the famous missionary Father Charles Nerinckx, 
includes the names of half-a-dozen women. This list is still pre- 
served in the archives of the Loretto Sisters founded by Father 
Nerinckx. So the “nice girls” of today can cite this instance of 
precautions against profanity taken by great-great-grandmothers, 
who could claim kinship with the illustrious Maryland Catholic 
colony that settled this section of the Blue Grass region. Miss 
Moats’ little book devotes an early chapter to the impropriety of 
strong language from dainty lips, and then uses the remaining 
space for a development of the necessity of observing the rules 
and customs that convention and long experience have shown to 
be the only salutory means of preserving the pleasant and practical 
balance in the usages of all who aim to be considered as schooled 
in the requirements of good manners and good morals. Her 
standards of morals, however, are relative, not absolute, and Cath- 
olics must beware. 





Social and Political—In “The Social Criticism of Fenimore 
Cooper” (University of California Press. $1.50), John F. Ross 
draws on an extensive bibliography and contributes a very good 
monograph to the new valuation of our American novelist and 
romanticist. The social phase of Cooper’s writings has been 
strangely neglected. A study of his works brings out in strong 
relief his political and social and religious theories. Ross has 
made this study thoroughly and gives his findings in an interesting 
and unbiased form. 

“Essentials of a Program of Unemployment Reserves” is one 
of the “Related Studies” published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board of New York. It gives the student the recent 
significant developments in various States and the fundamental 
questions of policy. The book is a good and solid study and a 
valuable help in the study of unemployment and the means of 
relieving it and promoting sound action. In an appendix some 
representative plans of unemployment reserves are added. 

“A Treatise on the State,” by Leonidas Pitamic (J. H. Furst 
Co., Baltimore. $2.00), is one of the best books on this important 
subject that has passed through this reviewer’s hands in many a 
month. It is the fruit of studies carried on for a number of 
years. Not the least advantage of Pitamic’s treatise is the fact 
that he has scrutinized the teachings of numerous good modern 
writers, and particularly medieval Catholic philosophy, which 
many other authors do not do. 

Though not yet past the prime of life, James H. R. Cromwell, 
author of a short politico-economic work, “ The Voice of Young 
America” (Scribner. $1.00), has already borne high responsibili- 
ties in business life. Profiting by his experience in the Florida 
land boom and the stock-market crash of 1929, Mr. Cromwell 
articulates the voice of young America, which is a cry of need 
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for knowledge and understanding of such facts as will pierce the 
fog of ignorance “through which our elders are blindly stumbling 
toward chaos.” To the author the root of the evil lies in our 
irresponsible system of government. He posits in its place a par- 
liamentary form of government patterned on the British, and 
elaborated into a code of thirty-four reforms. Some of these sug- 
gested reforms are constructive, some impractical, some socialistic, 
and others, such as liberalization of birth-control knowledge, 
sterilization, and recognition of Soviet Russia, morally untenable. 





Strange Cult.—Accurate knowledge of the Baha’i movement, 
propagated by Abd’ul-Baha in this country in 1912, when he dedi- 
cated the grounds for the Baha’i Temple in Wilmette, IIl., is not 
so easy to obtain. Baha’ists, we are told by William McElwee 
Miller, who is a Presbyterian missionary in Persia, are inclined 
to count everybody as having joined them who makes inquiry 
from their authorities. In “ Baha’ism: Its Origin, History, and 
Teachings” (Revell. $2.00), Mr. Miller describes the Moham- 
medan and Persian background of the movement, using as his 
chief sources Gobineau and Browne; and its transformation, under 
its successive leaders, from a highly contentious sect into a syn- 
thesis of mildly idealistic aspirations. Mr. Miller believes that 
the movement, which has never achieved much numerical strength, 
is destined to dissolve, as far as the Western nations are con- 
cerned, by the logic of its development. His picture would have 
been completed by a little more study of the Gnostic and humani- 
tarian elements, combined with Zoroastrian lore, which were in- 
corporated into Baha’ism. 

The title and preface of “An Introduction to Yoga” (Knopf. 
$1.00), by Claude Bragdon, makes one alert for the new and the 
unknown, but it is disappointing to find a rehearsal of Oriental 
spirituality in which truths and errors of psychology and mysti- 
cism are intermingled. Yoga’s way of holiness is too fleshy and 
too comforting, and its philosophy is too Pantheistic and Hegelian. 
Its slogan, “become what thou art,” is good teaching as long 
as the becoming remains within the threshold of ideal man, and 
does not trespass upon the Divinity. 





Science Textbooks.—Not only students in school but adults 
who have not had the chance to learn modern chemistry will find 
a delightful reference book in “How to Understand Chemistry” 
(Appleton. $2.00), by A. Frederick Collins. It is no childish 
textbook, but it is, as a sub-title announces, “A Simple, Clear, 
and Concise Explanation of the Principles and Laws of Chemis- 
try.” The story is told in an attractive, popular manner with 
plenty of excellent examples. Varying forms of type emphasize 
important elements. 

To the Century of Progress Series, Warder Clyde Allee, of 
the University of Chicago, contributes an interesting book on 
“ Animal Life and Social Growth” (Williams and Wilkins. $1.00). 
It is full of interesting data and biological forms and peculiarities 
of development in the evolutionary process. It should be a story 
of romance to the young student of biology. 





Philosophical Studies in Italian.—In a volume entitled “ Hegel, 
nel Centenario della sua Morte” (Societa Editrice Vita e Pen- 
siero, Milano. 25 lire), the editors of the Rivista de Filosofia Neo- 
Scolastica have presented a study of the influence of Hegel upon 
contemporaneous culture. In his introductory essay Father Agos- 
tino Gemelli, the distinguished Franciscan, points out the timeli- 
ness of such a study: “If Hegelianism has not survived as a 
definite doctrine and as a logical system, it does live on as an 
attitude of mind, which interprets everything in terms of relativ- 
ism.” The contributors to the volume are all men of high dis- 
tinction, among them Carlo Mazzantini, A. Forest, Eric Przywara, 
S.J., Leslie Walker, S.J., Dr. James H. Ryan, Leonida Gancikoff, 
and Joseph Engert. Their individual studies cover the significance 
of Hegelianism in Germany and Russia, France and Italy, Eng- 
land and America. These studies make it clear that little as we 
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may hope from the “followers” of Hegel, there is still something 
in the original Hegel which we need not discard: a sincere search 
for truth in its organized plenitude, a conviction that diversity can 
be reduced to unity, an impatience with the sort of analysis that 
merely withers, an earnestness for contact with what was best in 
the past, and an intimate sense of history as the vehicle of ideas. 

“Il Mio Contributo alla Filosofia Neoscolastica” (Societa Edi- 
trice Vita e Pensiero, Milano), by Dr. Gemelli, the Rector of the 
Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, is an admirable study of 
the present position of Neo-Scholasticism in Italy, and of its pos- 
sibilities of future development. In particular the work of Padre 
Gemelli is carefully sketched. 





The Machine Age.—Both sides of the technocracy debate will 
be found abundantly presented in “ For and Against Technocracy ” 
(Business Bourse. 80 W. 40 St., New York. $2.50), a symposium 
edited by J. George Frederick. Students of the modern problem 
and college debaters will discover that every phase of the machine 
age and unemployment that has entered into this revolutionary dis- 
cussion comes up for adequate treatment with authorities of great 
weight clashing with one another on the facts and deductions 
which at first threatened to upset the nation. 

Harold Loeb has done a good piece of propaganda for the new 
system in “Life in a Technocracy” (Viking. $1.75), in which he 
lets his imagination work out the consequences of surrender to 
the system, and he paints an interesting picture of the utopia 
which man’s own inventive genius seems to have created over- 
night. Built on a purely material basis, the conclusions are wild 
guesses often amusing and sometimes terrifying, and should cure 
any Christian of the desire to experience the reality. 

Allen Raymond, of the New York Herald Tribune, in “ What 
Is Technocracy?” (McGraw-Hill. $1.50), succeeds admirably in 
setting forth a “plain man’s” idea of what all the noise and stir 
were about. He traces the history and background of the move- 
ment, chronicles the reactions of leading men, and gives his own 
candid opinion that Technocracy would go up in its own smoke 
which by now it has done conveniently. 





Books Received.—T7his list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 


Apamanta. Philo Laos Mills, S.T.D. $3.00. University Press. 

Arctic Vittace. Robert Marshall. $3.00. Smith and Haas. 

BEGINNING THE TWENTIETH CenTURY. Joseph Ward Swain. $4.75. Norton. 

Beuinp Tuese Watts. James R. Winning. $2.00. Macmillan. 

Burma Rusy, Tue. J. S. Fletcher. $2.00. Dial. 

ComMANDMENT SEveN. Nell R. Brasefield. $1.75. Christopher 

Conssanneren, Essays Present ANd Past. Warren W. Read. $1.20. Noble 
an e. 

Emitig p’OuttremMont, Baroness v’Hoocuvorst, Founpress oF THE 
Society or Mary Reparatrix anpD Her Two Davucurers. $2.25. 
Manresa Press. 

Essays In BioGrapny. ss Maynard azo. $2.50. Harcourt, Brace. 

Evrore Since tHe War. J. Hampden fac $1.25. Dutton. 

Fatt or tHe Kino, Tue. coo ensen. $2.50. Holt. 

Gory or PriestHoop, THe. Edmund Seyzinger. $1.75. Morehouse. 

History or GerMany. Hermann Pinnow. $2.75. Macmillan. 

History oF THE Foretcn Po.icy or THE Unitep States. Robert L. Jones. 
$3.50. Putnam. 

How Prants Get Tuetr Names. L. H. Bailey. $2.25. Macmillan. 

InvistsL—E Branp, Tue. Charles H. Snow. $2.00. Macrae-Smith. 

Is Curistranity True? Arnold Lunn and C. E. M. Joad. $2.50. Lippin- 
cott. 

Lawtess. Oliver Strange. $2.00. Dial. 

aggp  escmans or Science. H. Gordon Garbedian. $3.75. Covici- 

riede. 

Mopern Economic Soctety. Sumner H. Slichter. $5.00. Holt. 

Mopvern Woman anv Sex. Rachelle S. Yarros. $2.00. Vanguard. 

New Backcrounp or Science, Tue. Sir James Jeans. $2.50. Macmillan. 

Nort to Ear, Nor ror Love. George Anthony Weller. $2.50. Smith end 


aas. 

Otp Cuicaco. Mary Hastings Bradley. ss. .00. Appleton. 

Our Unrinisnepo Revotution. Charles Elton Blanchard. $3.00. Medical 
Success Press. 

Overtorp. Sue Mildred Lee Johnston. $2.00. Scribner's. 

Peace or Minp anv Bopy. William S. Walsh, M.D. $2.50. Dutton. 

Reticious anp EpvucatTionat PxriLosopHy oF THE YouNG WoMEN’s 
Curtstian Association, Tue. Grace H. Wilson. $2.00. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Roap to Heattu, Tue. K. Elez. $1.00. Meador. 

Smoxy Mountatn Sones. James Willis Hembree. $1.50. Christopher. 

Some Bastc Sratistics rn Soctat Worx. Philip Klein and Ruth Voris. 
$3.50. Columbia University Press. 

Ten Famous American Epvucators. John L. Clifton. $1.20. R. G. Adams 


“0. 
Wuat Do Encutsn Drvines Say? Rev. L. F. Simmonds. Council for 
Promoting Catholic Unity. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Let’s Scrap the Constitution! 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your most unfortunate editorial on Congress and Labor in the 
issue of America for April 29 is, it seems to me, but another 
glaring example of the eternal opposition of the Jesuit to progress. 
Before going on, let me say that I am an active Catholic, a product 
of eight years of Jesuit training, and as many more years of close 
association with the Order in Spain, Mexico, and Germany. 

The President, you write, is not, we are assured by his de- 
fenders, a dictator. What if they are wrong? What if he is a 
dictator? What if there is a limit upon the powers which Con- 
gress may delegate and a similar limit on the powers of the 
Executive? What if the Convention of 1787 made the Constitu- 
tion a document of checks and balances? What if Jefferson’s 
sane view is being thrown to the four winds? What if there is 
no provision in the Constitution to permit Congress with the right 
to prescribe the hours of labor and the wage in return? What 
bearing, I ask, has any of these questions on the present situation? 

Within a few years, you tell us, possibly, the social and eco- 
nomic state of the world will have become so alarming that all 
governments, as we now know them, will fail, and with them their 
constitutions. Under “ Religion and Social Service” in the De- 
cember issue of the Literary Digest, you are quoted as follows: 
“The present policy actually has produced nothing but unlimited 
competition and unlimited opportunity for avarice and greed.” 

Dr. John A. Ryan, in the same issue, challenged the present 
system’s attempt to attribute the world depression to the inevitable 
course of a business cycle. And again, Father Gillis states that 
the only question regarding a change in the present social system 
is whether it shall be a pacific one or a bloody one. Finally we 
are reminded of the warning of the Holy Father: 

It is therefore absolutely necessary to reconstruct the whole 
economic system by bringing it back to the requirements of 
social justice so as to insure a more equitable distribution of 
the united proceeds of capital and labor. 

How then can you now write that possibly our system may 
become alarming within a few years? Has it not already become 
alarming? Believe me, there are millions of men and women in 
this country who have fully understood and felt an alarming con- 
dition for a period of four long years. And to such men and 
women your objections are, with all due respect, most annoying. 

Again it is the eternal Jesuit attitude of genuflecting before 
dead men’s bones. You speak of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, yet fail to mention the broad sense of its preamble. “ Jeffer- 
son said . . . Washington warned . . . Lincoln approved.” What 
in God’s name did Jefferson or his group know or understand 
about a world and conditions of which they never dreamed? By 
what manner of reasoning can you apply the findings of the Con- 
vention of 1787 to the needs of 1933? Is it too much to assume 
that many of Jefferson’s ideas are as out of harmony with this age 
as are as his costumes and manners? Is it not possible that the 
Constitution, as we know it, is as obsolete as the ship that bears 
its name? Are we to believe that the good God's gift of brains 
was completely withdrawn with the close of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury? Surely in his omnipotence He saw that we of the suc- 
ceeding generations might have use for thinkers and accordingly 
gave them to us. 

We had four years of close adherence, four years of Congres- 
sional fidelity to the letter of the law, four years of a tradition- 
bound President who would not take one step beyond that for 
which he could find precedent. And where did we get? What did 
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we accomplish? Would you have us continue and stumble and 
starve through four more years merely because a document writ- 
ten in the Seventeenth Century declares that we must not go out- 
side its bounds and limits? . . . 

So I say, give to this man who began his administration with 
a public admission of his dependence upon Almighty God and 
bowed his head before the altar of his faith a chance. If he finds 
that the Constitution does not meet the needs of a people 
who look to him for some measure of relief, then let him toss 
it aside and find something that will. 

Finally, let us have faith in the mercy and goodness of God, 
let us march on with an assurance that He will not see us perish, 
and let us leave Jefferson and the others remain in the dust to 
which our God saw fit to return them. 

Hollywood. K. L. GAmeEt. 


The Jews and World Revolution 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I would like to comment very briefly upon Rebecca Hoar’s letter 
in the issue of Amertca for May 13. First, my letter to which 
she takes some exception was not meant to raise the “general 
issue” of Hitlerism and anti-Semitism. I merely meant to con- 
trast the vigor and effectiveness of Jewish protest against alleged 
oppression with Catholic seeming indifference to the Spanish and 
Mexican situations. Second, is not the Faith a sufficient solvent 
for those “ parochial jealousies” which your correspondent deems 
an insuperable obstacle to effective Catholic protest movements? 
Cannot Catholic education assuage such jealousies? Do we be- 
long to a group or parish first, and then to the Holy Catholic 
Church? Third, I admit the existence of a very malign element 
among the Jewish race, chiefly those who are really atheists, and 
foes to all Christian civilization. But I cannot bring myself, on 
either rational or charitable grounds, to condemn the whole race. 
A “Jewish plot” is blamed for godless capitalism, and then is 
made responsible for the Soviets! Again, is Azafiaa Jew? Was 
Combes a Jew? The apostate is really a far worse peril than the 
Jew, even the evil Jew. Fourth, with regard to anti-Semitism in 
general, may I call attention to a decree of the Holy Office 
promulgated on March 25, 1928, in which these words occur: 
“With what charity has the Apostolic See protected the Jewish 
people against unjust oppression! Because it rebukes all hatred 
and animosity between peoples, it condemns in the highest degree 
hatred against the people formerly chosen of God; that hatred 
which today is commonly designated anti-Semitism.” Fifth, to 
discuss Hitler and National Socialism would be dangerous and 
impracticable here. “Wait and see.” But my remarks concern- 
ing the movement were simply echoes of the German Episcopate 
in the past. It rests with them, and the Holy See, to decide the 
proper policy with regard to the new regime. I note in conclusion, 
that a part of the Hitlerite program was a blind and savage de- 
nunciation of the Jew qua talis, not merely of the Communist 
Jew. This seems to me irreconcilable with the teaching of the 
Church, and the spirit of the Gospel. For myself, I hate bigotry, 
not merely when it is directed against my own group, but against 
even those whom I dislike. Charity is not a “relative virtue.” 

New York. Laurence K. Partrerson, S.J. 


Eliminating Father 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Now that the United States has already finished its celebration 
of Mothers’ Day with all its curious mixture of sincere devotion, 
sentimentality, and high-pressure salesmanship, may one of your 
readers raise a lone voice in favor of parents’ day or better yet 
Family Day? So many of our children must pass their lives in 
homes broken either by constant dissension between the parents 
or by their actual separation that there is grave danger of too 
large a number of our young generation losing the very tradition 
of true family life, family companionship, and family social co- 
hesion. Perhaps if once a year we had a little advertising of 
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Family Day, some fragments of this tradition might be preserved. 

Long ago it occurred to the prince of darkness that one of the 
easiest and most subtle ways in which to ruin souls was to dis- 
organize the natural environment in which they should be nur- 
tured. And so for the last 300 years society has seen the cam- 
paigns for divorce and the so-called economic independence of 
women. Far more subtle ways have also been suggested and 
adopted to drive wedges between husbands and wives and parents 
and children. How often have American Catholics heard the 
halting of Catholic Social Action in the Latin countries explained 
from the practice of leaving religion in the family to the wife 
and mother, while the husband and father sought the new free- 
dom and independence of thought. The indifference of the Latin 
man to the interests and demands of religion and the devotion of 
the Latin woman to these exist sufficiently widespread to be ac- 
knowledged. But do our Catholic social reformers pause to ex- 
amine into the origin of this situation and to learn its lesson? 
Is there any surer way to break the family bonds eventually than 
by creating spiritual and psychological barriers between the par- 
ents? 

Since the particular events in the societies of the Latin countries 
which have permitted this situation to arise do not exist in the 
United States, a new attack has been made here to produce the 
same result more in keeping with the psychology of the people. 
So we have the cult of the mother, as if the father were neither 
useful or necessary or even associated with the mother in the care 
of the child. The extreme tepidity with which Fathers’ Day is 
advertised only lends point to the moral. 

What child so dull of imagination and understanding, submitted 
to the secularist training and education so many of our children 
experience, will fail to draw the conclusion that the father can be 
easily eliminated from the family scheme? Does the Communist 
teaching on the family expect to accomplish much more? So it 
behooves our Catholic leaders, while welcoming any movement to 
pay proper public homage to the sacrifices and devotion of the 
mother, not to be caught in the snares of a sentimentality which in 
the end will destroy their society. 


New York. M. R. M. 


An Appeal 
To the Editor of AmeERIcA: 

Again following its practice of many years, the Marquette 
League for Catholic Indian Missions, with offices at 105 East 
22nd Street, New York City, makes a special appeal for one of its 
neediest missions. Our appeal at this time is in answer to the 
urgent and touching letter of Father Martin A. Schiltz, S.J., 
the Superior of St. Francis Mission, St. Francis, South Dakota. 
Father Schiltz pleads: 

Our boys had just retired for the night when fire broke 

out, almost totally destroying our fine boys’ building. It 
is true there was no loss of life, thanks to God’s watchful 
Providence. Had the fire occurred an hour later it is most 
probable that dozens of young Indian boys would have been 
burned to death. They were led to safety, however, by our 
Jesuit Scholastics and Brothers. The Insurance company 
will allow us a substantial sum with which to rebuild but 
we still need $5,000 or more to complete the building. We 
must rebuild, but we cannot unless you help us. The banks 
will loan us nothing and there is no way that we can the 
needed money except through your charity. If you fail us, 
our boys’ building cannot be erected at this time, which will 
mean a suspension of our work for the boys of this mission, 
during which period many of them will drift away and be 
lost to the Faith and the excellent training of the past for 
some will in a sense have been in vain. 

St. Francis Mission is one of the most successful missions of 
the country. Its schools for boys and girls have no equals in the 
mission country. If we fail St. Francis now, many an Indian boy 
may be lost to the Faith. I know that you will all respond as 
generously as possible to Father Schiltz’s appeal and in return 
God will bless you abundantly. 

Rr. Rev. Mscr. Wirt1am J. Fryxn, 


New York. Secretary General of Marquette League. 
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Home News.—Legislation for a “ National Industrial 
Recovery Act” was sent to Congress by President Roose- 
velt on May 17, together with his message covering the 
act. He requested that Congress provide the necessary ma- 
chinery for a cooperative movement throughout all indus- 
try “to obtain wide re-employment, to shorten the work 
week, to pay a decent wage for the shorter week, and to 
prevent unfair competition and disastrous overproduc- 
tion.” Under the legislation as submitted, the President 
would have wide authority for two years to encourage and 
require organization within private industry to control 
production, eliminate unfair practices, relieve unemploy- 
ment, and improve standards of labor. He also asked for 
power to start a $3,300,000,000 program of direct em- 
ployment in public works to assist in business recovery 
and to stimulate employment. To service the necessary 
borrowings by the Government, it was estimated that 
$220,000,000 in additional revenue would be required, and 
the President asked the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to make a study of revenue plans and report those 
considered best adapted and least burdensome. If a de- 
cision were not reached soon, or if the means suggested 
did not seem adequate, he proposed to make his own rec- 
ommendations. He also asked that provision be made for 
reducing or eliminating the taxes, first, as soon as increas- 
ing revenues from improving business became available to 
replace them; and second, whenever repeal of the Ejight- 
eenth Amendment shall have been ratified and repeal of 
the Volstead Act effected, as the pre-Prohibition revenue 
laws would yield enough to eliminate these temporary re- 
employment taxes. Under the second section of the legis- 
lation, in addition to granting authority to the President 
for the public-works program, provision is made for the 
abandonment of further public-works activity by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, with a corresponding 
decrease in its loan powers. 

The Muscle Shoals bill, as agreed upon in conference, 
was passed by the Senate on May 16 and by the House on 
May 17. The President on May 12 signed the Wagner 
$500,000,000 unemployment-relief bill and the farm-re- 
lief-inflation act. He asked holders of farm mortgages to 
withhold foreclosure proceedings until the farm bill be- 
came operative, and as a result the officers of the National 
Farmers Holiday Association called off the nation-wide 
farm strike planned for May 13. The Wisconsin Cooper- 
ative Milk Pool, however, went through with its plan to 
keep milk from the market. Their action in trying to stop 
milk shipments caused clashes between large groups of 
strikers and National Guardsmen. On May 15, Wy- 
oming, and on May 16 New Jersey, voted for delegates to 
Prohibition-repeal conventions. In Wyoming 456 dele- 
gates were pledged for repeal, and 40 against ; in New Jer- 
sey all of the 64 delegates at large will be for repeal, as 
well as 160 of the district delegates, with only two dry 
delegates. 
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President Roosevelt Asks for Peace.—The announce- 
ment on May 15 that President Roosevelt would on the 
following day address the nations of the world on the sub- 
ject of international peace aroused the strongest anticipa- 
tions at home and abroad. The message was cabled on 
May 16 to the heads of fifty-four nations, including Mi- 
chael Kalinin, senior President of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Soviet Union. This fact alone excited much 
comment to the effect that it meant a virtual recognition 
of the Soviet Government, which, however, was positively 
denied by the United States Department officials. Nor was 
it so taken by the Soviet officials themselves. Ireland and 
the British Dominions were not approached separately, 
but addressed through King George V. The Vatican City 
was not addressed, presumably as not a subject either for 
disarmament or for commercial relations. The President 
based his appeal upon the impending World Economic 
Conference, which, he said, “must establish order in place 
of the present chaos by a stabilization of currencies, by 
freeing the flow of world trade, and by international ac- 
tion to raise price levels.” Again, the disarmament confer- 
ence had been unable, as yet, to reach satisfactory conclu- 
sions. “Only a small minority” of nations any longer 
sought armaments for the purpose of conquest. The pre- 
dominating cause was “the fear of nations that they will 
be invaded.”” There was justification for this fear in the 
threat offered by the terrific modern weapons of offense: 
war planes, tanks, gas, etc. Hence if nations would agree 
to eliminate weapons of attack, this fear would be abol- 
ished. Their immediate reduction should be the first step 
of the disarmament conference towards its goal. The 
President then stated “three steps to be agreed upon in 
the present discussions ”’: 

First, to take, at once, the first definite step towards this ob- 
jective, as broadly outlined in the MacDonald plan. 

Second, to agree upon time and procedure for taking the fol- 
lowing steps. 

Third, to agree that while the first and the following steps are 
being taken, no nation shall increase its existing armaments over 
and above the limitations of treaty obligations. 

A fourth step, however, was “concurrent with and 
wholly dependent on” the fulfilment of these three pro- 
posals: “ That all the nations of the world should enter 
into a solemn and definite pact of non-aggression; that 
they should solemnly reaffirm the obligations they have 
assumed to limit and reduce their armaments, and, pro- 
vided these obligations are faithfully executed by all signa- 
tory Powers, individually agree that they will send no 
armed force of whatosoever nature across their frontiers.” 
The message was received with immense enthusiasm in 
Great Britain, being taken as a sign that the United States 
had abandoned its traditional policy of isolation in world 
affairs. In France extreme disappointment was expressed 
because Mr. Roosevelt did not broach any suggestion that 
the United States should enter into a consultative agree- 
ment aimed at aggressors or aiming at international con- 
trol of armaments. However, some of the French dissatis- 
faction wore off when Norman H. Davis, American Am- 
bassador at Large, who had conferred on May 15 with 
Premier Paul-Boncour on the topic of a united front 
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towards Germany, gave later to understand that Mr. 
Roosevelt was but proposing the initial steps in his pro- 
gram. In general, however, the President received cOn- 
gratulatory messages from the various Governments, par- 
ticularly from Holland, as well as from numberless pri- 
vate persons. 


Chancetor Hitler’s Address.—The most anxiously 
awaited, as well as the most immediately important, reply 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s peace and disarmament message was 
that of Adolf Hitler, whose pre-announced address to the 
Reichstag had kept Europe in speculation for days. Par- 
ticular anxiety was expressed by the French as to whether 
Germany’s intention to rearm, despite the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, should be declared, and what then should be done 
about sanctions, since the treaty itself made no provisions 
for this eventuality which might be applied. However, 
the bridge when crossed was found to be less flaming 
than had been anticipated. Herr Hitler’s address was mild 
in tone and was acknowledged as such even by the most in- 
transigeant French elements, though they naturally saw 
in his moderation merely a cloak for further outbreaks 
that would occur later on. The Chancelor began by cen- 
suring the authors of the treaty of Versailles for missing 
their sublime opportunity for the reconstruction of Europe 
“so as in the best possible manner to meet the justified 
necessities of existence of individual peoples.” It was 
absurd to try to destroy economically a people of 65,000,- 
000. Serious damage had been wrought by the forced 
exporting consequent on the Reparations policy. A new 
war, however, would wreak untold havoc. The Nazi 
Government did not desire war, but the prevention of 
Communism, solution of social problems, and the estab- 
lishment of a stable government. National rights of 
others would be respected. Germany desired total dis- 
armament, if other nations would do the same. The Nazi 
storm troopers were for internal stabilization, not for war. 
If France asked for security, what guarantees has Ger- 
many in return? “Germany has only a single desire— 
namely, to be able to preserve its independence and protect 
its border.” The peace plans of Premier Mussolini were 
welcomed. “ For President Roosevelt’s proposal the Ger- 
man Government is indebted with warm thanks. It is 
ready immediately to endorse this method of remedying 
the international crisis, because it, too, believes that without 
a solution of the disarmament question no enduring eco- 
nomic recovery is possible. . . . Germany is ready at any 
time to renounce aggressive weapons if the whole world 
also bans them. The United States would be welcomed 
as a guarantor of peace.” Germany could never consent to 
further disqualification. ‘“ Since the day of signature of 
this (the Versailles) treaty . . . 224,900 men and women, 
old and young, of our German people have taken their 
lives, mostly through distress and destitution.” 


Germany Unified.—The sudden recall of the Reichs- 
tag, which was supposed to be out of the picture during 
the four-year plan, took place on Wednesday, May 17, all 
members being present except the excluded Communists. 
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Chancelor Hitler's subdued and peaceful address was 
heard with deepest attention and heartily applauded by the 
members. The vote of approval in which Nationalists, 
Centrists, the Catholic People’s party of Bavaria, and even 
the Socialists, heartily joined indicated the highest tide 
of national unity achieved in Germany since the armistice. 
The speech had previously been submitted to ex-Chancelor 
Bruening. Trouble in Danzig, where the Nationalist 
Socialists seized the headquarters of the Trade Union, 
leading to a clash with the police and an appeal to Poland 
for protection, seemed to have been settled peaceably. Eco- 
nomic problems at home were pressing for a solution. Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, returning to Germany, announced the 
need of a conference with foreign creditors in regard to 
private obligations. The low ratio of the gold reserve and 
the extreme difficulty of securing foreign exchange made 
new adjustments necessary. Germany announced that it 
would meet its payment under the Young Plan not in 
gold but in bills of exchange, justifying the proceeding 
by the American and British stand. A partial moratori- 
um on foreign obligations seemed inevitable. Reich ex- 
ports showed a fall of ten per cent in April, which was 
partly offset by eleven per cent cut in imports. A new 
law reverting to ancient Germanic land laws established 
peasant landholding which must be “inalienable, unmort- 
gageable, and inheritable only by the holder’s eldest sur- 
viving child.” 


Spain Junks Human Liberty.—On May 17, Conserva- 
tive opposition to Premier Azafia suddenly broke down 
and the Cortes, by a vote of 278 to 50, passed the Religious 
law. This act effectively puts an end to the real religious 
freedom of the Spanish people and under the specious slo- 
gans of “liberalism” and “ separation of Church and 
State ” it completely subordinates the Church to the Gov- 
ernment. The law forbids Religious men and women, 
numbering about 80,000, to engage further in teaching, 
thus depriving some half-million children of religious edu- 
cation; it suppresses the Orders by making it impossible 
for them to function, withdrawing all financial support, 
and aiding their members to “ renounce their vows”; it 
nationalizes all church properties, reported at a value of 
$500,000,000. Thus, two years after the Revolution, Spain 
has become a “ lay State’; and in doing so, it has closely 
adhered to the old formula, of which the first move is al- 
ways the expulsion of the Jesuits. It will be interesting 
to watch the reaction of the Vatican to this latest move 
since the Religious law, as passed by the Cortes, is a direct 
repudiation of the Concordat negotiated between Madrid 
and Rome. 


Report of World Bank.—Unusual circumstances at- 
tended the general assembly of the Bank for International 
Settlements at Basel when convened on May 8. Only one 
member, the Bank of France, remained faithful to the 
free gold standard, to maintain which the Bank was 
founded. Six of the central banks of small European 
countries reported that they were unable to pay the way 
of their governors to Geneva. Nevertheless, unshaken 
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faith in the gold standard was expressed by Gates W. 
McGarrah, retiring president of the bank, in his annual 
report. Americans, he said, “are off gold for the pres- 
ent, but in due time we shall wish for stability in dollar 
exchange.” The bank, however, was aiming to restore 
not the old system but a reformed gold standard. Despite 
a loss of deposits totaling $37,000,000 during April as 
result of the dollar’s leaving the gold standard, the bank 
showed a profit of 14,200,000 Swiss francs, which was 
less by 1,000,000 francs than the profit reported a year 
ago. 


Unrest in Austria—On May 10 some important 
changes were made in the Dollfuss Cabinet. Finance 
Minister Dr. Emanuel Weidenhoffer, yielded his portfolio 
to Dr. Karl Buresch, becoming General Director of the 
Creditanstalt ; Vincenz Schumy replaced Franz Bachinger 
as Minister of the Interior, while the latter replaced Dr. 
Guido Jakoncig as Minister of Trade and Heimwehr rep- 
resentative. Herr Neustaedter-Stuerner was given charge 
of unemployment. Vienna was still seething with fac- 
tional discontent. The Government’s Heimwehr party 
was bitterly fighting the Nazi movement, and all new 
officials of the Government were obliged to take an oath 
of loyalty and pledge opposition to the Anschluss move- 
ment. The Nazis were forbidden to wear uniforms in 
public. The Red Socialists also were being severely re- 
pressed, 600 having been thrown in jail in recent raids. 
In anti-Semitic disturbances led by the Nazis many were 
seriously injured, and nine American students registered 
complaints with the American Consul, who appealed to 
the Austrian Government. 


De Valera Postpones Elections.—Preparations for 
the local-government elections scheduled for June were 
peremptorily ended by the order of President De Valera 
postponing them until November. These elections were for 
the administrative bodies of counties, cities, and boroughs. 
The franchise was limited to property owners and rate 
payers and was not universally open to the voters, as in 
the elections for the Dail. Thus, a large proportion of the 
younger voters, who are members of the Fianna Fail 
party, would be excluded from the polls, and the landed 
classes, who support the Cosgrave party, would be able to 
control the elections. Since its assumption of office, the 
Fianna Fail Government has found a lack of cooperation 
on the part of the local authorities, who were almost en- 
tirely members of the Cumann na nGaedheal party. These 
local government boards expend annually about £10,000,- 
000 in public works and exercise large influence politically 
on their districts. In connection with his order postpon- 
ing the elections, the Fianna Fail Government introduced 
a bill in the Dail whereby the suffrage would be extended 
to all adult voters, as in the general elections. This meas- 
ure could be held up by the Senate, which Mr. Cosgrave 
still controls. Such action, it was stated, would be taken 
by Mr. De Valera as another reason for the abolition or 
modification of the Senate, a policy which he has long 
advocated. 
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Hwang Made Peace Envoy.— The political atmos- 
phere in North China showed a change for the better 
with the appointment of General Hwang Fu, long a friend 
of the Japanese, as minister to that region from the Nan- 
king Government. The coming of General Hwang to 
North China was interpreted to mean a Chinese-Japanese 
compromise would soon be reached. Under the proposed 
compromise it was believed that the Chinese would avoid 
the borders of the new State of Manchuria, while a Peip- 
ing regime would be allowed to function at least temporar- 
ily as a branch of the Central Government. While there was 
great relief in official circles over the possibility of peace 
in the near future, these hopes were dampened somewhat 
by a press statement of May 17, which stated that the 
reputed peace envoy had narrowly escaped assassination 
at the hands of some radicals who thought the envoy was 
too friendly to Japan. In the meantime Japanese soldiers 
north of Peiping were continuing their march to the Chin- 
ese capital and the occupation of Peiping was considered 
imminent. By May 18, one Japanese column had arrived 
at Tungchow, thirteen miles from Peiping, while an 
Eastern force reached a point thirty miles from Tientsin. 
Foreign diplomats were told that unless the Chinese agreed 
to terms, the two cities would be occupied. 


Bolivia Agrees to Arbitration—-On May 16, it was 
reported that Bolivia had agreed to the League of Nations’ 
proposal to arbitrate the Chaco dispute. Officials of the 
League were confident that this acceptance on the part of 
Bolivia foreshadowed imminent cessation of hostilities in 
the Gran Chaco, where opposing troops had been engaged 
in a bitter conflict since last June. In his cable to the 
League of Nations, the Bolivian Foreign Minister, Deme- 
trio Canelas, stated that Bolivia would be willing to arbi- 
trate on a basis of consideration of the viewpoint of each 
adversary. He also stated that his country looks for a per- 
manent peace and not for temporary palliatives that might 
soon lead to fresh conflict. Following this, the League 
drew up a new plan for settlement between the two coun- 
tries, which was to be submitted to them at Geneva at 
a public meeting of the Council on May 20. 





While the disarmament delegates are meeting 
at Geneva, will they put their hand to the real 
evil? This is pointed out next week by Laurence 
K. Patterson in an article entitled “ Disarm the 
Munition Makers!” 

How an American Jew, after many wander- 
ings, at last found peace in Christ will be told 
by one next week, introduced by Ignatius W. 
ty in an article entitled “Confessions of a 

ew.” 

“ Health under the Depression,” by Mary E. 
DuPaul, will be a plain statement of how the 
public has fared in this regard and what yet 
remains to be done for it. 

Damian Cummins will discuss the question of 
school taxation next week in “ Let the Taxpayer 
Decide!” 














